











First step towards .. . what? 


These photographs illustrate two steps in an amaz- 


ing procedure that levitates a lump of metal in air 


and melts it as it floats 


The metal is floated and 


melted by the magnetic fields trom two coils. Pri- 


marily for the purpose of abolishing contamination 


of the metal, this process may lead to as yet un- 


dreamed of developments in the future. 


Photos courtesy Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


The thrust... and the awareness 


What the aftermath of an amazing development 
such as that shown above may be no man can tell. For 
man’s mind works by a process of thrust... and aware- 
ness. Almost naked will probes the darkness of the un- 
known like a sword and then man becomes aware of 
what has been brought to light. This is as true of the 
penetrating perceptions of ancient Greek philosophy as 
it is of the achievements of an Einstein, of the great 


thrusts of science and engineering today. 


Since this process is so productive ... and only it 


can be productive ... surely more men must be brought 
to awareness of its very existence. That is the first step 
past mere egotism and self-absorpticn into the realm 
where men see, create and give, where may be found 
the enlightenment which alone can bring peace and 


amity to the world. 


Is this too much to propose to educators as sub- 
stance for their students? Not at all. It is just a question 
of in which direction native energy, native ambition, 
native thought, native action will go. Mechanical draft- 


ing teaching for example can be completely “mechan- 
ical” or it can be shown for what it is . . . first step in 
initial move toward giant career... 
. a demonstration 


creativeness ... 
first step linking hand and brain. . 
to the student that a// originates from within. 


At such a point, whether a student shall economize 
on the purchase of the tools of this discipline becomes an 
impertinent question. Shall the minor saving so gained 
in the purchase of the cheap and shoddy be permitted 
to vitiate perhaps all the educator is trying to do? 
We think not. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago « New York « San Francisco *« New Orleans + Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh « Washington + Philadelphia «+ Milwaukee 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


‘DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING AND PRINT-MAKING 
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SKILL COMES EASIER with 
SOUTH BEND LATHES 


Before machining skill is acquired, machine handling must 
be learned. With South Bend Lathes, it’s easy. In fact, ma- 
chine handling quickly becomes routine. This is the result 
of the simplicity of these precision lathes. 

Apron controls are conveniently placed for quick, easy 
operation. Each has a distinctive shape that is instantly rec- 
ognizable by touch. An automatic interlocking safety device 
prevents simultaneous engagement of opposing feeds. The 
cross-feed screw and compound rest screw have large mi- 
crometer collars with clear cut, easy reading graduations. 
Power feeds and thread cutting feeds are readily selected by 
shifting two gear box levers. 


Students do not have to concentrate on the manipula- 
tion of controls with South Bend Lathes. Their attention 
can be applied to their work. This means faster, more thor- 
ough acquisition of machining skills. There will be less work 
spoilage from faulty machine handling, and less supervision 
will be required. If you are planning a new shop installation, 
or replacing present equipment, it will pay you to find out 
about a// the advantages of South Bend Lathes. Write now. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 


South Bend 13” Quick Change Gear Lathes in Newark (N. J.) East Side High School 
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Send for information: 
0 FREE TEACHING 
HELPS 


LATHE TOOLS and 
ATTACHMENTS 


CT sen 
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Name 
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City 
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The right file for the job and Twelve perfect files in every 
dozen. . . . Through four generations of Nicholsons these two 
keynotes have been interwoven with the aims and policies of 
America’s foremost file manufacturer. Here they have inspired 
every development in file engineering; guided every stage of 
file manufacture; spearheaded every phase of service to the 
industrial user. They definitely lead to better work and higher 
production. These things should be impressed on the minds 
of industrial-arts students from the start of their classroom and 
school-shop training. Nicholson “key” files include: 


MILL—for smoothing, edge sharpening, large- 
tooth saw filing. 


TAPER Regular, Slim, Extra Slim, Double 
Extra Slim types—for sharpening hand saws. 


FLAT. (4) HALF ROUND. (5) ROUND. (6) SQUARE. 
(7) PILLAR. (8) KNIFE. (9) THREE SQUARE. Mostly 


double cut—for fast stock removal. 


WOOD RASP- Flat and Half Round types. 


G. P. MACHINIST'S a special file combining the 


“General Purpose” principles of both regular 
Mill and Flat files to give metal-removing 
speed with smooth finish. 


SUPER-SHEAR — a patented curved-tooth file with 
teeth in off-center ares, for roughing and smooth- 
ing in one operation. Serrations break up filings. 


CURVED TOOTH rigid tanged type for filing 
flat surfaces. Flexible type (with holder, not 
shown) for concave and convex surfaces as well 
as for larger flat areas. 


LEAD FLOAT —has coarse, short-angle “blade”’- 
like teeth which shear or “float” away metal. 
For lead, copper and other soft materials 


FOUNDRY—has extra-rugged teeth to resist 
breaking out. For fast metal removal on 
castings. 


LONG ANGLE LATHE teeth cut for chip clear- 
ing and clean shearing—for fast, smooth 
finishing. 


ALUMINUM TYPE “A” special serrated-tooth and 
“open-throat” cut, to prevent clogging. For 
aluminum and other ductile metals. 


BRASS short-angle “upcut” teeth prevent file 
running off work and help keep gullets clear of 
chips. Long-angle “overcut™ breaks up filings. 


STAINLESS STEEL —special-shape teeth to with- 
stand high abrasive action of stainless steel’s 
tough chromium carbides and nickel alloy. 


Hundreds of shapes, cuts and sizes for hand and 
machine filing of precision tools, dies, fine instru- 
ments—all sorts of delicate and intricate pieces. 
Made to more exacting measurements than Ameri- 
can Pattern files—with smaller points, longer tapers, 
finer cuts. *¥.F. means Extra Fine. 


A!l popular shapes and head sizes in (1) Hand-Cut 

Hi-Speed Steel. (2) Ground Burs Hi-Speed Steel, and 

(3) Ground Burs Carbide; in both 4" and 44" shanks. 

Accurate cuts and peripheries, true-centered shanks 
Nicholson superior quality throughout. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY |. sn 
© 47 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. |. > 


t 
° In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) — 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture selected for the 
April, 1953, issue of INDUSTRIAL ArRTs 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION _ portrays 
O. H. Chidester, instructor of printing at 
the Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, 
Ariz., showing his students of the Adult 
Evening School class in printing how to 
lock up a type form. 

The picture was submitted by Harry 
A. Goldstein, instructor of photography at 
the high school. 
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Entered January 2, 1914, as Second-Class Mail Matter 
at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1953, by the Bruce Publishing Co. Title registered 
as Trade Mark in U. S. Patent Office, November 25, 
1930. Published monthly except during July and August 










Information. 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American 


Subscription Subscription price in the 


Union, $3.00 per year, payable in advance. Postage, 





foreign countries, 50 cents. Copies not over three months 


old, 35 cents; more than three months, 50 cents 















Discontinuance Notice of discontinuance of subscrip- 
tion must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of 


hanges of address should invariably include the old as 





well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of sub- 
cribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within 


fifteen days after date of issue 










The 
tions bearing upon Industrial Arts, Vocational Education 


Editorial Contributions. Editor invit contribu- 
and related subjects. Manuscripts, drawings, projects, news 

should be sent to the Publication Office in Milwaukee 
Contributions are paid for upon publication. In all cases 


manuscript hould be accompanied by full return postage 
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The articles contained in the Maga 
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Here’s all 
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SAWS 
of Guaranteed 


SIMONDS Quality 


No other saws give you guaranteed 
high quality... a¢ such popular prices! 
In all, there are 13 types of saws up 
to 12” diameter in the Si-Clone Line 
(including Dado Heads and Carbide 
Tipped Saws). These are furnished 
with round or special shape center- 
holes for table and electric hand-saws 
as catalogued. Stop in or call your 
local hardware store, department store, 
or woodworking machinery dealer to- 
day forthe SIMONDS 

SI-CLONE SAWS 

you need. 





Coooametaiind 
SIMONDS 
SAW AND STEEL CO. > 
fae 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Pactory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francine, and 
Portland, Ore. Canadian Pactery in Montreal, Que. 


< 


| 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Apr. 2-4. Washington Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, at John Rogers High School, Spokane, 
Wash. Secretary, F. Dale Smith, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, Spokane Public Schools. 

Apr. 2-4. Texas Vocational Association, at 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. President, John 
Cherry, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Fort Worth 
Public Schools 

Apr. 17. Industrial Education Conference, at 
Memorial Union, Ames, Iowa. Chairman, Lowell 
L. Carver, 101 Ind. Arts Bidg., lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa. 

Apr. 17-18. Connecticut Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, at Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 

Apr. 17-18. Louisiana Industrial Education 
Conference, at Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, La. Chairman, Dr. Walter J. Robin- 
son, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La. 

Apr. 18. Nebraska Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation, at Evans Hotel, Columbus, Neb. Secre- 
tary, Evan Boiler, 1200 N. 44 St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Apr. 23-25. New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, at Hotel Statler, New 
York City. Secretary, R. S. Knouse, N. Y. State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Apr. 23-25. Indiana Industrial Education As- 
sociation, at Hammond Civic Center, Hammond, 
Ind. Secretary, H. G. McComb, State Director 
of T. & IL, 215 State House, Indianapolis, Ind 

Apr. 28-29. American Council of Industrial 
Arts Supervisors, at Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich 

Apr. 29. American Council of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, at Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich 

Apr. 30-May 1. Wisconsin Association for Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, at Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, C. D. Rejahl, 
211 N. Carroll, Madison, Wis. 

Apr. 30-May 3. American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, at Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Secre- 
tary, D. Arthur Bricker, 216 E. 9th St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Northeastern Ohio Industrial Arts Teachers 
Association enjoyed the hospitality of Republic 
Steel Corporation, Friday evening, February 6, 
1953. President Max Lerner of Ashland, Ohio, 
and Vice-President Ellis Mills of Akron, Ohio, 
were successful in planning an enlightening trip 
through the Stainless Steel Division at Massillon, 
Ohio. One hundred eighteen members witnessed 
the rolling and polishing of stainless steel 

A fine meal was served in the office employees’ 
dining room. Color movies were shown describing 
the manufacture of stainless steel which are avail- 
able for loan by writing to Industrial Relations 
Department, Republic Steel Corporation, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio 

The principal speaker and high light of the 
evening was a talk by C. W. Gehrum, supervisor 
of industrial training for Central Alloy District 
of Republic Steel. He outlined the educational 
program of Republic Steel and expressed the hope 
that industry and school can continue to work 
in close harmony.—— Duane E. Work. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CLUBS 
OF ILLINOIS 


John Warhoover, an O'Fallon Township high 
school junior, has been elected the first president 
of the Industrial Education Clubs in the state oi 
Illinois. The honor was bestowed on him by 
representatives from 14 schools at the constitu- 
tional convention held at the Leland Hotel in 
Springfield, November 21 and 22. John is sec- 
retary-treasurer of his own club and a member 
of the Letterman’s Club, in addition to his serving 
on the staff of the 1953 Panther, the yearbook 
of his high school. 

The idea for the new state-wide organization 
came at the Illinois Vocational Association con- 
vention in Chicago last April. L. B. Sample, in- 
dustrial education instructor at OTHS, was called 
there to give the group the benefit of his ex- 
perience. It was he who organized the O'Fallon 
club 11 years ago and it now is believed to be the 
oldest club in the state in continuous operation. His 
own club members in past years have made ex- 
cellent improvements about the school. At present 
they are financing and building a scoreboard for 
the high school gymnasium and just recently 
completed building new risers for the band. 

The organizational meetings were held at 
Springfield by a five-man committee consisting 
of Lowell Burkett of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education who served as chairman; L. B 
Sample, O'Fallon; Charles Crites, Matton; Wallace 
Stevenson, Woodriver; and E.. W. Koertge, 
Litchfield. 

The objects of the new organization are to 
co-ordinate the aims of the individual clubs 
throughout the state so they may all work toward 
a common end; to provide opportunities for 
development of leadership in civic, social, and 
industrial pursuits; to foster high ideals and ap- 
preciations in the dignity of work; to foster a 
wholesome understanding of the functions of both 
labor and capital and a recognition of their 
mutual interdependence; to create a deep interest 
and esteem for industrial education; to afford 
opportunities for developing a continued, growing 
loyalty to the principle of government and whole- 
some respect for democratic ideals 

The new organization began its existence with 
14 charter clubs. The clubs throughout the state 
and their sponsors are: O'Fallon, L. B. Sample; 
Belleville, Bill Rapp; Belvidere, Lyle Moss; Mt 
Carmel, E. M. Rutledge; Litchfield, Lloyd 
Perry; Galva, C. E. Whitehouse; Woodriver, 
M. B. Rotnem; Pana, Wayne Yonkers; Kewanee, 
Paul McMorris; Robinson, Wm. Musselmann; 
Kankakee, D. B. Murphy; Paxton, James Smith; 
East Moline, John Cavenaugh; Matton, Charles 
Crites.— L. B. Sample. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AT 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 


Dr. Robert Hoppock, professor of education at 
New York University, spoke on “Guidance Aspects 
of Classroom Teaching” during the one-day con- 
ference on guidance in education, February 17, at 
Winthrop College and the Guidance Services of 
the South Carolina State Department of Educa 
tion. 

He discussed the teacher’s role in the school’s 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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Modern instruction requires 


modern equipment... 


And the NEW Black & Decker Super-Service 
Valve Refacer Obsoletes ALL Others! 


RAIN your students on modern tools 

the tools they’ll find used in shops 
throughout the years ahead! The new B&D 
Super-Service Valve Refacer is a prime 
example— it obsoletes all other equipment 
and has been built especially for high com- 
pression engines of today and tomorrow. It 
takes up to 4” valve heads; %”" to '%" valve 
stems; 0° to 90° valve angles—and it trans- 
verse grinds at any angle. A new end grind- 
ing attachment provides everything needed 
for teaching valve stem, tappet and rocker 
arm grinding. 

What’s more, like all B&D tools, this new 
Valve Refacer is precision-built, has simpli- 


2 is ey 
*, al 


on 
SCREW DRIVERS 


BENCH GRINDERS DRILLS 


fied controls and built-in safety features 
that make it easy for your students to learn! 
REMEMBER— B&D Tools cost you less in 
the long run because they outlast cheaper 
types! See your nearby B&D Distributor for 
details, or write for free catalog to: THE 
Brack & Decker Mra. Co., 616 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 





SANDERS 


VALVE REFACERS VALVE SEAT GRINDERS 
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No matter how you measure it — beads, 
shells, or American dollars — you 
operate at a loss when you employ 
cheap faulty materials for classroom 
instruction. In the long run, most 
instfuctors agree, it’s a lot more 
economical, a lot more satisfactory to 
use products that stand every test of 
time and quality. That's why so many 
schools insist upon Kester Solder, 

for more than 50 years the supreme 
“buy-words” in Solder. 


THREE TO REMEMBER... 

Kester Acid-Core Solder 

Kester Plastic Rosin-Core Solder 
Kester ‘‘Resin-Five’’ Core Solder 


My Ww, 


HOW MANY do you need? 
Free Kester Soldering Manuals . . . instructor edition 
and student edition. Write today! 


4257 WRIGHTWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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program of orientation and the problems of in 
dividual differences and failures as they apply to 
the technique of teaching 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

The Southern Section of the California Indus- 
trial, Education Association met in convention at 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, on Saturday, 
January 10. 

Dr. James Hunter, executive dean, San Diego 
State College, gave the morning address, “Indus- 
trial Education in a Changing World.” He chal- 
lenged the group to meet the changes evident in 
the world of today with changes in personal be- 
havior and in educational pattern. 

Hudson Roysher, industrial design artist and 
member of the L.A. City College faculty, ad- 
dressed the afternoon session on “Design, the 
Plus Factor.” Mr. Roysher stressed the necessity 
of making design an integral, functional part of 
every project constructed. He asked the audience 
to develop design in material, not in paper and 
pencil form alone. 

Claude Nihart, Lee Ralston (State CIEA Pres- 
ident), and Lyman Goldsmith, retiring CIEA-SS 
President, inducted the newly elected officers 
They are Dave Taxis, president; John Owens, 
vice-president; John Groebli and Al Rasmussen, 
representatives at large.— J. Douglas Wilson 


PRINTING WEEK AT LOS ANGELES 

Printing Week was held in Los Angeles January 
11 to 17, commemorating the birth date oi 
Benjamin Franklin. The program was sponsored 
jointly by the Printing Industries Association 
Inc., and the Los Angeles Club of Printing Hous« 
Craitsmen. Over 50 speakers were used in service 
organization talks. Many radio and TV program: 
recognized the printing industries. The week was 
brought to a close with a banquet at the Statle 
Hotel with over 600 in attendance 

Three scholarships were given to students trom 
L. A. Trade-Technical Printing Dept., by the 
Industries Association and the Ladies Auxiliar 
of the Craftsmen. — Reaugh Fisher. 


PH! DELTA KAPPA INITIATION 
Parker Wilber, Harry Simonds, Ralph Roger-, 
and J. Douglas Wilson were initiated recent! 

into the U.C.L.A. Phi Delta Kappa Chapter 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Officers of the Massachusetts Industrial Educa 
tion Society for this year are: president, Emil E 
Keiler, Warren Jr. High School, West Newton; 
vice-president, Carl A. Olson, Jr., Braintree High 
School, Braintree; secretary, Leo V. Gittzus, 
Perkins Institute, Watertown; treasurer, Charles 
D. Plumb, Boston Technical High School, Boston 

Members appointed to the Executive Board for 
the current year are: correspondence, John 
Paltsits, Braintree High School, Braintree; edu 
cation, James J. Hammond (On Sabbatical 
Leave), State Teachers College, Fitchburg; li 
brary, Edwin L. Frye, Day Jr. High School, 
Newtonville; membership, Arthur G. Sticklor, 
Groton High School, Groton; program, Hubert 
E. Edmonds, Framingham High School, Framing 
ham; publicitv, Charles Avadanian, Beebe J: 


Contmued of page 84) 
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Gitbas..\0" FLOOR SAW 


When you need to add, or replace, a power saw in 
your shop, look thoroughly at the Atlas 10” floor saw. 
Here is the saw that is built for heavy-duty service — 
built to meet your needs dependably, year after year. 

As you would expect in a fine saw, it is soundly engi- 
neered and carefully made. In addition — and only Athas 
has it —is the patented rip fence that saves so much 
time and so much wasted stock each year. Be sure to see 
it, and compare its operation with outmoded types of 
fences. 















With the easiest-to-use, The 10” saw with solid, precision-ground extensions 

=e at extra cost — is preferred by many heccor @ 

; trial arts departments. In schools that saw large rds 

finest rip fence ever developed. and ee Atlas-developed grill type extensions are 
available. 


If you're in the market for a saw next term, ask your 
Atlas dealer to show you all the features of the 10” 
floor saw, or send for latest woodworking tool catalog. 





Lifts off .. . slides to position. . . 
Vernier control for hairline adjustment 
... locks at both ends! 


Close-up to show the exclusive 
Atlas fence design, and vernier 
control for hairline accuracy. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY, 406 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


"AS HELPFUL WALL CHARTS and ATLAS CATALOGS + sens! 
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High School, Malden; research, Charles J. Chias- 
son, West Jr. High School, Brockton; social, 
Joseph Rains, Patrick T. Campbell Jr. High, 
Dorchester; past president, Everett E. Koehler, 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 

A regional meeting of the Society is being 
planned to be held in Stoughton in March for 
the industrial-arts instructors in that vicinity 
Any industrial-arts men, desirous of playing host 
to instructors in their region, are invited to con- 
tact any member of the executive board and 
assistance will be given in making arrangements. 
aman meetings in the past have been held in 


Framingham, Walpole, Arlington, Weston, and 
Braintree. 

On Saturday, April 11, the 7th Annual Spring 
Convention will be held in the industrial-arts 
building of the State Teachers College in Fiitck- 
burg. The theme of the convention is “Projects.” 
Industrial-arts teachers throughout the state are 
being encouraged to select their projects for ex- 
hibition at this convention. 

A_ well-known automobile manufacturer is 
planning to present Awards of Merit to the boys 
exhibiting well-designed and well-constructed proj- 
ects. These awards are to be on the junior high 
school and senior high school levels in wood- 
work, metalwork, drawing, graphic arts, and arts 
and crafts. The possibility of a get-together of 
the awards winners and their industrial-arts in- 
structors is also dicussed. 


A HANDY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO BUY 





Starrett 


TOOLS 


Carefully selected on the basis of long ex- 
perience with vocational education needs, 


these Starrett sets contain all the measuring 
tools needed for most shop projects. Com- 
pact, convenient, these kits are better for 
you, better for your boys. They are easier 
to store and issue, protect the tools, help 


prevent loss or dumage . 


. and right from 


the start they teach habits of care and neat- 
ness in handling fine tools. See them at 


your Starrett Tool distributor's . 
for Educational Folder No. 1202-CE. 


SET NO. 9028 


A more complete set for 

students and apprentices. 

Contains ao 1” micrometer 

12” combination square 

with center heed, center The 
gege, center punch, 6” cost. 
flexible steel rule in cose, squeore 
a” divider, 4” inside calli- steel rule 
per, 4° eutside caliper 

and 4” hermaphrodite cal- 4 — 
iper. Simulated leather caliper. 
folding case. folding case. 


basic tools at minimum 
Centains 6” 
complete, &” flexible 5” 


» center ’ 
ter punch, 4” divider” 4” 


Simulated 


. or write 


SET NO. 901 

A practical, economical 
package" — Lai 6” 
combination square com- 
plete, 6” flexible steel 
rule in leather case, cen- 
fer gage, center punch, 
divider, 6” outside 
caliper and 6” inside cali- 
per plus The Starrett Book 
for Student Machinists — 
oll in a sturdy, compact, 

nicely finished wood case. 





combination 





THE Lt. S. STARRETT ‘COMPANY 











MONTGOMERY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Montgomery County Industrial Education 
Association (Pennsylvania) has held two meetings 
in 1952. The October meeting consisted of a tour 
through the modern plant of the Standard 
Pressed Steel Company of Jenkintown, Pa. 

The December meeting featured a project 
“swap” night and also a very interesting dem- 
onstration of silk-screen printing by an expert in 
that field. 

The officers of the organization are: L. W. 
Kunkle, Philadelphia, president; Walter Krauser, 
North Wales, vice-president; Charles Shafer, 
Huntington Valley, treasurer; and Mervyn T. 
Jones, Norristown, secretary. 


SOUTHEASTERN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CONFERENCE 
The spring meeting of the Southeastern In- 
dustrial Arts Conference will be held at Waukesha, 
Wis., on Saturday, March 28, 1953. 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT SANTA BARBARA 


The California Industrial Education Association 
held its annual state convention in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on March 20 and 21. 

Kermit Seefeld was the convention chairman 

The two-day meeting was built around the 
theme of “Teaching Techniques.” 

At the general meeting on Friday morning, D: 
McCormick was the main speaker 

The afternoon session started out at one o'clock 
with a master teaching demonstration 

At 3:00 p.m. a microwave demonstration was 
given, and at seven o'clock in the evening the 
executive meeting was held. 

On Saturday, teaching demonstrations in var- 
ious subject fields occupied the morning. 

At noon there was a luncheon meeting, 
this was followed by various commercial 
onstrations. 

After the barbeque 
general session, at which Dr. 
principal speaker 

The Ship's program then followed 


and 
dem- 
’ 


at five o'clock there was a 
Mobley was the 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF 
THE MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The Michigan Industrial Education Society will 
hold its silver anniversary convention in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on April 16, 17, and 18. The con- 
vention headquarters will be in the Pantlind 
Hotel. 

There will be many meetings of particular in- 
terest during the three days of the convention. 
Several divisional meetings have been scheduled 
in the fields of industrial arts and trade and in- 
dustry with out-of-state speakers participating 
who will bring important messages and valuable 
information. In addition, the commercial and 
educational exhibits will afford an opportunity 
to see and examine the latest in equipment and 
supplies for all areas of industrial education. — 
D. R. Sherman. 


OHIO INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Ohio Industrial Arts Association is holding 
its annual meeting at the Neil House in Columbus 
on March 26, 27, and 28, 1953. The banquet 
speaker will be Thomas R. Reid, director of the 
Office of Civic Affairs, Ford Motor Company. 
The general theme of the program is “1001 Ideas 


(Continued on page 18A) 
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Design: 
with a $ sign— 


(for savings in initial cost) 


the new WALKER-TURNER 


LIGHT 
HEAVY WVEIONT 
Drill Presses 


This is an entirely new class of machines 
Walker-Turner has engineered. Aptly named 
light-heavyweights, they're “made-to-order”’ for the 
school shop, where neither the capacity nor 
expense of a large radial drill, for example, 
would be practical. 

Professional in design and operation, these 
Walker-Turner Light-Heavyweights give industrial 
arts and vocational schools the accuracy, speed, 
ease of operation, and extra safety required, without 
the necessity of heavy investment. Here is design 
with a dollar sign, representing money saved. 

Walker-Turner makes 15” and 20” Drill Presses 
(in Bench, Floor, and Production models), 
and Radial Drills. Send for full details. Write 
name and address in margin below. 












DRIAL PRESSES * RADIAL DRILLS * TLTING ARBOR SAWS 
BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 
LATHES * SPINDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH TRAINED 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


eal 
——— 


7 Waa this a 


to write for full details and specifications 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker Corp ae. 
Educational Dept. |A-4, Plainfield, N. J. : 
(Please write your name and address in margin of page) 
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The ene NEW Low-Priced PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 

complete descriptive 

literature. 





The PARKES 
Heav vy-Duty 
12°x 4” Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a ationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 





The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 22. A24 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinuati 23, 0. 


“< # END TOOL SHARPENING 
For easier instruction TROUBLES AT MODERATE COST 


... easier learning THE BOICE-CRANE 


WENCO 











Friction-Matic 


DUAL WET GRINDSTONE 


4-student bench that any student can operate without the slightest danger of drawing the temper 

with solid 12-unit of costly shop edge tools, as so frequently happens with high speed dry grinders 

Consists of two complete grinder units, one coarse standard Ohio sandstone 

steel locker base wheel and one high quelity extra fine grain Arkansas-type wheel, driven by 
and northern @ single double shaft motor 


hardrock maple CONSTANT SPEED. Positive, spring-loaded friction drive automatically 
top. Unusual fea- speeds vp the = @s stone wear occurs through use. The only grinder which 

tures increase by peripheral speed, guarantees the last grind on the 
student interest stone to be os omel ent as the first. 


in shop work GRINDS WET BUT OPERATOR STAYS DRY. don compere 
Friction- ay with ang Sng oe — Rubber friction roll dri 











. 
> Comes complete with two grinding units, bench base, V-belts, V-pulleys and 
WESSENDORFF, NELMS & CO double end shaft, H.P. motor for 110-V, 60 cy.. | phase, A-C. Shipping weight 
90 Ibs. Six other single unit, electric and hand drive models 


320 Franklin © Houston © PReston 8181 Write today for free literature and prices 


Write for illustrated folder BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 
ri or iivusira 932 c t i A ; 
Our 31st Year — of all WENCO Work Benches ren SSD Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Invest in your students’ future... 


Train them on DEWALT... 
Standard Equipment in Industry! 


About the best way to get your students off to a flying start 

in industry is to train them on a De Walt Power Saw. Graduates 
find this precision machine is standard equipment in plants, 
factories, lumber yards; in fact, wherever lumber is cut. 







nv : 
f TAR \ 
ry, 4 } 
— ’ a . 
iT/ 1055 cure a 
CROSS CUTs 1T Mivers | 
. 


(ot 


iT Rips — 


— 


Your student will find the De Walt easiest to learn... 

simplest and safest to operate. In fact, in no time at all they'll be 
making 15 set-ups, 15 different cuts in less than 

15 minutes! And all these are made with flawless accuracy 





nn 

'T RABBETS Op GROOvES 

——__ Gi 
winds I 









D 
e Walt makes aij these Precision 


cuts! 


a 


A 
/@) Te’ 
a< i } 


— 
—— 


SS 
and in absolute safety...thanks to De Walt’s School IT Shapes 
Safety Saw Guard with Anti-Kickback Device. Ps 
De Walt, the first direct-drive radial arm saw developed, (@) : 
today remains first in its field...in quality and in industrial x L£t— 

° . vn ta 
use. Available in models from ‘2 to 10 H.P. |____t toucns 
~~ ie 


Write us or your DE WALT Dealer for illustrated catalog. And 
don’t forget to send for the two 16 MM movies on 
DEWALT, ideal for classroom showings. 








A 


iT ROUTs — 





DE WALT INC. LANCASTER, PA. 





iT Curs \ trees 


POWER SAWS ee 
Subsidiory of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY New York 












IT BEVEL Rips 





Row 


xed 
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Low Cost for TH 
Practical Experience 
for Your Students! 


Write us about your 
training machinery 
needs. Also ask for 
our complete meta! 
saw line catalog 
Address RACINE 
HYDRAULICS AND 
MACHINERY, 
INC., 2070 Albert 
Street, Racine, Wis 


HYDRAULICS & MACHINERY, INC 
Racine, Wisconsin 





With the same 
equipment used by 
the world’s foremost 
metal fabricators and 
manufacturers. 


Trained personnel are 
in demand for operat- 
ing and servicing spot 
welding equipment. 
Your students will 
thank you for the op- 
portunity to learn spot 
welding. You will find 
Peer spot welders ex- 
tremely useful too in 
maintenance work on 
school equipment. 


The Peer foot operated model illustrated is especially suit- 
able for student use. It is fool-proof, safe to operate, 
yet is the same equipment used in many of the largest 
plants. It affords training both with and without the auto- 
matic timing control. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


PEER, incorPORATED ,.,.","i=" 


Makers of the famous Peer foot and air operated automatic spot welders. 


ia BEE ie 
a ‘ Sen, 


- 


Teach with the 
standard tools of 
industry. 

Write for 


Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
5222 W. Armstrong Ave. Chicago 30, U. S. A. 
New York, San Francisco 
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"Darling, Dad says our elopement is almost as economical as his 


tig Seogan LATHES!” 


~ 


= NO OTHER LATHE of comparable specifications can match the 
Logan in economy. Low power cost is only one reason why industry 
likes the Logan. It is easily set up for every type of lathe operation. 
Its ball bearing spindle needs no adjustment for any speed from 
45 to 1500 rpm, a feature that saves maintenance costs and prolongs 
spindle accuracy. Vital wear points throughout the iathe are 
protected by self-lubricating bronze bearings. The lasting accuracy 
that results from rugged, accurate overall construction keeps 
production at peak efficiency and holds costs down. With its 11” 
swing and 1” collet capacity the economical Logan can hold the 





costs as well as the tolerances on much of your lathe work. 


See your Logan Dealer, or Write for the Logan Lathe Catalog 


LOOK TO LOGAN FOR BETTER LATHES AND SHAPERS 
No. 935—2 


pa ae cg tony ich ay LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


11” Swing, 1” Collet Capacity, 
1%” Spindle Hole, 43%" Bed 4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Put these sturdy “Olivers” to 
work in your shop 


“OLIVER” No. 173 JIG SAW 








Smoothly saws interior and ex 
terior scroll work. Has 36” be 
tween saw and column to take 
stock of almost any length and 
width. Foot controled clutch and 
brake. Special tension device 
produces finer work, Table tilts 
30° to right or left of saw 
Direct motor drive or V-belt drive 
Write for Bulletin 173 


The stack molding technique, illustrated here, wos made possible by using 
Sterling flash sections to step up casting production. Ten flash sections 
are being poured at a time. A common sprue through the stack feeds 


the molten metal to runners leading to individual castings cavities “OLIVER” No. 299 SURFACER 
Sterling Steel Flasks are ideal for stack molding because they are built This popular Surfacer will prove a helpful addi- 
to withstand terrific pressures. A reinforcing rib around the side pre- tion to your equipment. It is easy to run. Has 
vents distortion and misaligment of the stacked molds. Top and the latest safety features. Surfaces stock 24” 
bettom have solid sand flanges. Full width bearing. wide, 8” thick. Pieces as short as 10%” can 

Write for new catalog describing the complete Sterling line be fed singly. Has built-in jointing and grinding 
STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. = Milwovkee 14, Wis, U. 5. A rigs. Ask for Bulletin 299. 


‘OLIVER’ MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
WOODWORKING MACHINES FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


CROW ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINE 
' ——— 














ti 


fn es 
x 

aS 

; . 


i) AMERICA’S 

FINEST 
HARDWOODS 
FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


We are manufacturers and processors 
of Appalachian Hardwoods—America’s 
finest. Our three big mills have a com- 
bined inventory of 16 million board 
feet. Whatever your requirements are 
for your Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education classes you can depend upon 
us for variety, volume—and service. WITHOUT A PEER!!! 
For Teaching the 

NEW 1953 CATALOG | CONSTRUCTION — OPERATION — APPLICATION 


Complete with items, prices, etc, free on request 


' 


of 
ELECTRIC MOTORS — GENERATORS — ALTERNATORS 


CORPORATION i D.C. and A.C. (one, two and three phase) 
) The Famous Crow 
OF AMERICA ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINE 
' “Is Without a Peer” 
f says the Head of a famous Dept. of Electricit 
EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION JMBBE) | | wore rman 120 aiterns eperenng wachines con be ronsrcted 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA [MME | |  [o".a% f0; incnehon perpecen Ne Special Wick Newton 
Wikylin iki) ay | WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN. 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 


Box 3366 VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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CEA Ree 2nd EPMA are inherent 


values in the most modestly priced sets of > instruments 











; penwaeine 3 fii ~ | eit ; ; 

\\ Write for current prices and details on the 

i F lar rge selection of Post Drawing Instrument Se 
_ , sets recommended for student use. | 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DIVISION 
May we suggest you contact our Educational Sales Division. This 


Division is staffed with competent men who are thoroughly familiar 
with educational problems as related to mechanical 
drawing material and all kindred products, 
FREDERICK POST COMPANY A, ual 
3650 N. Avondale, Chicago 18, Illinois 


DETROIT - ENGLEWOOD, N. J. HOUSTON: LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE 
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if your problem is where to buy what in 
machines, equipment and supplies for your training department, thousands of others like you have 
found the answer in the B-G Master Catalog. We've read thousands of circulars, interviewed scores 
of salesmen, and built a book of more than 15,000 most wanted items—from hundreds of leading 
manufacturers—to make your buying easy and simple and time and money saving, to boot. So fish 
where the fishing’s good . . . the big B-G Catalog . . . where no matter 
what you need, or don't realize you need, you'll find without 
fuss or feathers—and get just as promptly 
as our trained experts can rush it to you. 


brodhead-garrett co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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t = Ten Year Follow-Up Study of 


§ Co-operative Part-Time Pupils 


1. G. TERRY 


Director, Industrial and Adult 
Education 


Senior High School 
Marshalltown, lowa 


In our Co-operative Part Time Train- 
ing Program, a pupil is put on an actual 
training job in the community for one half 
of his school day and he attends regularly 
scheduled classes at the high school the 
other half day. Any industrial or business 
establishment in the community may be- 
come a training center if the pupil wants 
training there, if the co-ordinator approves 
the place, and if the employer wants to 

co-operate. Before completing the place- 
ment the co-ordinator advises with the 
student, his school counselor, his parents 
and the employer. Regular high school 
vocational credit is given for the work and 
the co-ordinator regularly supervises the 
student after the beginning of his em- 

‘ ployment. 
; Our vocational education advisory com- 
mittee is made up of 15 or more employers 
| of the community. A few of the members 
rotate each year. This committee has met 
regularly twice each year since its incep- 
tion during the summer of 1937. The fol- 
lowing school year 1937-38, our program 
was put into operation. A copy of a pro- 
; gram announcement for a meeting of this 
committee on October 24, 1946 follows: 





Apvisory COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 
Sentor Hicn ScHoor 
October 24, 1946 at 12:15 
A. J. Hesmer, Chairman 
C. A. Dunham Co. 
Ralph Williams 
M’town Trowel Co. 
F. H. Whitcombe 
Lennox Furnace Co 
J. W. Considine 
M’town Mig. Co 
R. C. McCague 
Kiowa Corp. 
Fred Zeurcher 
Cooper Mfg. Co. 
D. C. Elder 
Fisher Gov. Co 
George Zeurcher 
Cooper Mfg. Co. 


K. E. Brintnall 
Brintnall’s Store 
S. A. Dickerson 
J. C. Penney Co. 
Clarence Coulter 
Mickel Furniture Co. 
Mrs. Lazelle Steffa 
Kresge Dime Store 
Calvin Neve 
Chamber of Commerce 
A. G. Hockridge 
Lennox Furnace Co. 
W. E. Simmons 
Safety Bus Lines 


PROGRAM 


Reading of the minutes 

Reports on the current year’s work 
Topic for discussion: “Follow-up” 

Nore: We plan to adjourn at 1:30 


The committee met on the above date at 
its usual noon luncheon to discuss follow-up 
of our part-time co-operative students who 
had established themselves permanently in 
the community. It was recommended that 
a survey be taken ten years after each co- 
operative group had been graduated from 
high school, and that the investigation 
should include the first five years of the 
program’s operation. Therefore, the groups 
which were graduated during the years 
1938-42 inclusive were included. The sur- 
vey was begun in the summer of 1948 and 


was concluded during the summer of 1952. 

Following is a description of the aims, 
procedure, areas covered, and results of 
this investigation with an attempt to sum- 
marize the results. 

The principal aim of this study is to 
determine the value in the minds of these 
graduates of the Co-operative Training 
Program as a vocational unit in our high 
school curriculum. Other minor aims all 
contributing to this principal aim are to 
learn: 

1. How many of these co-operative grad- 
uates remain in our local community. 

2. How successful each has been in ad- 
vancing in his chosen occupation. 

3. How much they value the skills de- 
veloped in the program as applied in their 
present jobs. 

4. How many different occupations they 
are pursuing in the community. 

5. How many are in the same occupa- 
tional areas for which they were trained. 

6. Why they took the course and how 
they evaluate it as a school subject. 

7. Why they took other high school sub- 
jects and how they evaluate them. 

8. How they think we could have helped 
them further while they were in high 
school. 


The following questionnaire was worked 
out to aid in this survey: 





Survey or Hicn Scnoor Graduates 
of Marshalltown, Iowa 


I. Personal 
Name 
Year graduated. . 


115 


. . Address. . 
... Year married 


Date palpate 
Age.. 
.No. of children. 
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Present Emplo yment 
What fs your present employment? 


How long have you been employed here? 


Why or why not? 


Work Record (Evaluation 
Year Employment Place 


High School Record 


Evalua 


Subject Unit tion 


English 
Soc, Sci 
Phys. Sci 
Math 
Languay« 
Ind. Ed 
Com, Ed 
Phys. Ed 


Vocational Subject 
Subjects taken. 


Reasons for taking vocational subjects 
education 
school 


high school 
jobs Be out of 


business Finance 
about different 


study 


Evaluation of vocational subjects taken 
Adjustment to job. 
Increased responsibility 


relations. ...Increased skills 
More attention to directions 


Suggestions for improvements in vocational work 
More supervision 
.Less vocational subjects 


related work... .Less related work 


More vocational subjects 


Do vou like this work ? 


score 0 to 5) 


Skills developed 


Evaluation Reason for change 


Check reasons 
for taking 
456789 


Reason 

|. Citizenship 

. Other advice 
Advancement 
Publicity 
Interest 
Personality 
Easy subject 
Popular teacher 
Required 
Education 


trade or 
Learn 
Less 


Learn 
money 
sitting 


Check reasons 


Make 
time 


given 
extra 


part Less 


Human 
observations 


Score each 0-5. Guidance 


Increased 


More 
Less supervision 
Others 


Check one suggested 


What further help could the school have given vou 


In guidance ? 


In training ? 


In follow-up ? 





We began the survey during the summer 
of 1948 by locating as many of the co- 
operative part time graduates for the year 
1938 as possible. This information was ob 
tained from relatives, friends, teachers, and 
classmates of each co-operative graduate 
Ihe same procedure was followed for the 
1939 to 1942 After 
locating as many of the groups as possible, 


lasses of inclusive. 
we listed those living in our community 
at that time, and set out to contact each 
{ them and arrange for an individual in- 
terview. In this conference, we went ove! 
the questionnaire slowly and deliberately, 
giving the interviewee plenty of time to 
The 


aim at all times was to get the unbiased 


think about and discuss each topic 


and uninfluenced opinion of the individual. 
Each conference took approximately two 
numbers of units of 
taken 


checked with the school records 


hours. Grades and 


high school subjects were later 


The con- 
were at all times with 


ferences private 


only the interviewee and the interviewer 
present 

Five general areas were covered in the 
conference; namely, personal data, present 
; ' 
employment, work record, high school rec 
ord, and the individual's opinion of the 
part time co-operative work. In the per 


sonal area the main points of interest were 


age, marital status, and size of family. In 
this area, too, it was usually brought out 
as to whether the interviewees owned their 
own homes. In the area of present employ- 
ment we sought the kind of occupation now 
held, tenure, and whether they liked or 
disliked it and why. In the work record, 
number of places employed, skills learned 
in each, and the evaluation of these skills 
were obtained. In the evaluating of the 
skills, a point scale of 0 to 5 was used 
This system is used in all areas in the ques- 
tionnaire where evaluation is called for 
Che high school record was investigated to 
determine the scholastic rating of the in- 
dividual and to get his opinion of the 
value of the high school subjects he took 
in school. In these evaluations, vocational 
work and industrial arts are included in 
industrial education, In the last area we 
wanted the interviewee's opinion confined 
to the vocational field and especially to 
the area of co-operative part time training 

Following are the tabulations of the re- 
sults in all the areas mentioned with brief 


explanations following each table 





TABLE IA. Personal Dota 

Number and present location of boys and girls 
participating in the Co-operative Part-Time Pro- 
gram in Marshalltown High School during the 


vears 1938-42 inclusive 


Present Location 


No. in Co-op 
PT. Program 


lear 
craduated 


| 


> | Deceased 


18 
1939 33 
1940 28 
1941 48 
1942 46 
Total 
5 Yrs 


_ 
=) 
w 
oo 


173 3 208 140 41 , 18 





One hundred seventy-three boys and 35 
girls took part in this program during the 
five years 1938 to 1942. Of this total oi 
208 at the end of ten years after gradua- 
tion, 140 or 67.3 per cent lived in Iowa, 41 
or 19.7 per cent lived in other states, nine 
or 4.3 per cent were deceased, and the 
whereabouts of 18 or 8.7 per cent could not 
be determined. Of the 140 who lived in 
Iowa, 111 or 79.3 per cent lived in Mar- 
shalltown, and 29 or 20.7 per cent were in 
The 41 located in 
scattered New 


other cities in lowa. 
other states were 
Jersey to California. Of the nine deceased, 
one had and 
eight had been killed in the armed services. 


from 


been killed in an accident 





TABLE 18. Personal Dota 
Number of boys and girls who participated in 
the program and who were living in Marshalltown 
ten years after their graduation from high school, 
showing also their marital status, average num- 
ber of children, average age and age range 


Varital 
Statn 


Vo. taking 
P.T.Co-op 


Year 
graduated 
Married 
Divorced 
children 
Average 
age 


| 
| 
| 


10 12 
16 18 
16 20 
28 s“) 
22 6 28 


92 19 111 103 


rs 
x 
m 


= 
© . 
Nm Ww 


~~ 
“oO 





Of the 111 boys and girls who were liv- 
ing in Marshalltown ten years after grad- 
uation from high school, 103 or 92.8 per 
cent had been married and each of them 
had an average of 1.1 children, Eight or 
7.2 per cent had remained single and five 
or 4.8 per cent had been divorced. Their 
average age was 27.5 vears and the age 
ranged from 26 to 30 years 

All of this group had established perma- 
Marshalltown. The great 
majority owned their own homes. Each of 


nent homes in 


them belonged to some church. club, or 


other city organization. Several of their 
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children were attending the local elemen- 
tary schools. 











TABLE ti. Present Employment 
No Working 
in Areas 
oa 
$ 
= ec ~ 7 
3s ee = 
3 Ser £5 AB = 
3 38 ee &2 sf Sa 
$af FF Sf 8f 3 
se #3 <5 <8 $8 = & 
> x i} ss a = a 
~& O68 #22 2S FE Fes No 
1938 7 1 l 6 I é 
1939 9 15 8 17 1 
1940 9 12 8 6 19 l 
1941 14 24 9 5 32 ! 
1942 14 1¢ 12 5 ts) 2 
Total 53 78 43 0 104 7 





Table II shows the number oi occupa- 
tional areas in which the people inter- 
viewed now work, the number now work- 
ing in occupations similar to that for 
which they had been trained in the part- 
time Co-operative Program while in high 
school, the years of service in their present 
occupations, and their liking for their pres- 
ent jobs 

The 111 people now working in the 
occupational areas were distributed as fol- 
lows: mechanic 27, housewife 14, machinist 
10, clerk 9, carpenter 7, salesman 7, molder 
5, farmer 3, newspaperwork 3, draftsman 3, 
instructor 3, printer 2, meat cutter 2, elec- 
trician 2, welder 2, commercial art 1, up- 
holsterer 1, radio 1, painter 1, toolmaker 
1, dairyman 1, bookkeeper 1, bricklayer 1, 
patternmaker 1, lens grinder 1, telephone 
operator 1, undertaker 1. 

Of the 111 interviewed 78 or a little more 
than 70 per cent were working in the same 
occupational areas for which they had 
taken the Co-operative Part-Time Train- 
ing. Five of the girls were working full time 
and 9 of the 14 housewives were yet work- 
ing part time. The average service in the 
present occupations in the group was six 
years, and 97.3 per cent like their present 
jobs, for the following reasons: variety of 
work, outdoor work interesting, own boss, 
good wages, good place, meet people, re- 
quires skill, like co-workers, helping others. 
[he reasons given for not liking their 
work were: too confusing, do not like in- 
door work, and not what I want 

Twenty-nine or 26.1 per cent of the 111 
interviewed were working at the same 
places at which they had taken their P. T 
The group esti- 
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TABLE Il. Work Record 


Place Now No. Skills Evaluation 
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mated that each had learned an average of 
1.1 skills that they now apply on the job 
during the high school course. This means 
that in their own opinions these people 
learned about half as many skills while in 
the high school Co-operative Training Pro- 
gram as they had learned in their average 
6 years service on their present jobs. 

The evaluation of their skills on a 0-5 
point scale was 3.4 points for those learned 
in H. S. and 3.8 points for those learned 
after leaving high school. 

The chief reasons for 82 of them chang- 
ing their places are listed in the last col- 
umn. The five who went to college attended 
on the G.I. Bill and all five had a good 
college record 





TABLE IV. Senior High School Record 
Subjects taken, number taking each subject, 





average units in each subject, average grade, 
average evaluation, and reasons for taking the 
subject 
- = band 
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Language 7 
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Phys.Ed. 64 O8 P 3.0Int. 30; Req. 27 





The 
it was required. They all took industrial 


whole group took English because 





education also because the part time co- 
operative work is included in that depart- 
ment. Some of these pupils had taken work 
in each of the eight departments listed, 
ranging from seven in foreign languages to 
all in English and industrial education. The 
average number of units ranged from 0.8 
in physical education to 4.2 in industrial! 
education, The average grades ranged from 
81 per cent in the social sciences to 87.7 in 
industrial education with an average in all 
departments of 83.3. Their evaluation of 
subjects varied from 1 point for languages 
to 4.4 points for industrial education with 
an average evaluation of 2.9 points, The 
chief reasons given for taking the various 
subjects seemed to waver between interest, 
requirements, and advancement 





TABLE IV 
Vocational subjects taken with reasons given 
evaluation, and suggestions for improvement 
1. Number taking part-time co-operative train 
ing — 111. 
Reasons given for taking this subject 


Number Giving 








Reason This Reasen 
To learn a trade 90 
To finance high school education 78 
To make extra money 86 
To learn about different jobs 84 
To be ‘out of school part time 25 
Less sitting or more activity 24 
Less study 22 





Ninety had taken the part time work to 
learn a trade and 78 had taken it to help 
finance their high school education also 
Most of them confessed that getting 
through high school would have been very 
difficult for them had it not been for this 
chance to help finance their individual pro- 
grams. Eighty-six said the reason was also 
to make extra money, whereby they could 
have extras which would have been im- 
possible otherwise while in high school. 
Eighty-four said they wanted to learn what 
a job demands of them and what it takes 
on their part to adjust to a real job. The 
last three reasons were all given by a 
group which fall broadly into that general 
class who do not want to attend school, 
yet they sense the importance of gradua- 
tion from high school, A large majority of 
this group said they probably would not 
have completed high school if full time 
attendance had been required of them dur- 
ing their last vear 
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3. Evaluation of part-time co-operative train- 
ing. 





Average Points 
ltem Evaluated 0-5 


Guidance “yt 
Human relations ; 41 
Learning skills 38 
Learning to adjust to a job 41 
Training to observe 3.8 
Taking and following directions 41 
Developing responsibility 4.5 
Average evaluation 

~ for P. T Co-op. Training 4.0 


3.6 





All items were checked as quite valuable, 
the range being from 4.5 points for de- 
veloping responsibility to 3.6 points for 
guidance, with an average of 4.0 points for 
all items listed. 


4. Suggestions for improving the Co-operative 
Part-Time Program 





No. Checking 


Suggestions for Improvement Each Suggestion 


More related work 77 
More supervision 51 
More vocational subjects 97 
More guidance 78 
More training 67 
More follow-up 100 





The group was almost of one accord on 
follow-up, but most of them felt that two 
or three years after graduation would be 
long enough to keep a file on follow-up 
of those being graduated. They also felt 
that much help could be given to many by 
the school through a properly conducted 
follow-up system in helping to adjust to 
post school life. 

Summary 
1. The total number of former pupils 


participating in our Co-operative Part- 


Time program during the years 1938-42 
inclusive were 173 boys and 35 girls or a 
total of 208. 

2. Ten years after graduation from high 
school there were 140 or 67.3 per cent 
living in Iowa, 41 or 19.7 per cent living 
in other states, nine or 4.3 per cent de- 
ceased, and 18 or 8.7 per cent that could 
not be located. 

3. Of the group living in Iowa, 111 or 
79.3 per cent lived in the local community 
and 29 or 20.7 per cent lived in other com- 
munities in Iowa. 

4. The 111 people living in our local 
community were working at 27 different 
occupations. 

5. Seventy-eight or 70 per cent are work- 
ing in the same occupational areas for 
which they had received Co-operative 
Part-Time Training while in high school. 

6. Twenty-nine or 26.1 per cent are 
working at the same places where they 
received their training. 

7. One hundred four or 97.3 per cent 
are happy in their work. 

8. The group estimated they had learned 
an average of 1.1 skills each in the Co- 
operative Part-Time course and 2.4 skills 
each while working on the job after grad- 
uation. The average evaluation of these 
skills on a O-5 rating score was 3.4 points 
for skills learned while in high school, or 
3.8 for skills learned on the job after grad- 
uation from high school. 

9. The school records showed the av- 
erage senior high school grades of the 111 
local men and women interviewed was 83.3 
per cent. 

10. The average evaluation for all high 
school subjects taken by them was 2.9 on 
the basis of a 0-5 scale rating 


11. The two highest reasons checked for 
taking high school subjects in general were 
requirements and interest in the subject. 

12. The two highest reasons given for 
taking Co-operative Part-Time Training 
were: To learn a trade and to make extra 
money. 

13. In evaluating Part-Time Co-opera- 
tive Training on a 0-5 point scale, the 
average rating was four points with De- 
velopment of Responsibility receiving the 
highest rating. 

14. The highest recommendations oi 
the group were for more follow-up on the 
part of the school after graduation. 


—* 
> 


A bullet-proof, self-sealing gasoline 
tank made of silk, wool or other cloth 
is now available for military aircraft, 
where weight is a big factor. It is made 
of several layers of cloth, glued together 
on the bias. Inside the cloth is a self- 
sealing liner, made of a material which 
will swell upon contact with gasoline. 
The swelling seals the bullet holes. New 
methods and materials for furnishing 
petroleum to the armed forces give them 
assurance of an abundant supply. —Pe- 
troleum Newsnotes. 





= 

Increasing numbers of adults have been 
stricken with polio in recent years. In New 
York City alone the proportion of polio 
cases among persons 15 and over jumped 
from about 2 per cent in 1916 to nearly 
23 per cent in the period 1947-51. The 
March of Dimes pays treatment costs in 
whole or in part for all who need help. 
regardless of age.—— Public Relations De- 
partment, National Foundation for Injan- 
tile Paralysis. 
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3-Dimension shop layout of a general shop by F. C. Finsterbach, Plainfield, N. J. 














Continuation Education— 


Origin and Underlying Philosophy: 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


President, Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| am pleased on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone ol 
this immense addition to the Vocational School to say a word 


about the school’s origin and its underlying philosophy. 


The 1909 Resolution 

Che movement of which this school is the fullest expression had 
its origin in a resolution written by Charles McCarthy introduced 
in the Wisconsin Legislature by Senator Fairchild, now Supreme 
Court Justice. It was an innocent enough resolution creating a 
commission on industrial and agricultural training, making cer 
tain public officials members ex officio with authority to use their 
office staff and asking for no appropriation, They were to seek 
a remedy for the conditions stated in the resolution: 

1. The existence of 104,000 illiterate in the state. 

2. The trend toward night school and night trade school. 

3, The persons of school age who cannot attend school full time. 


McCarthy, the Social Architect 

McCarthy, architect of the whole scheme, the inspirer, sponsor, 
and spark plug, ex officio a member of the commission, was as- 
signed the job of reporting on industrial training and a special 
committee of outsiders was to report on agriculture. McCarthy, 
without expense to the state, visited various cities in the East 
and also in Germany, Belgium, and England. As a result, Mc- 
Carthy was fired with greater enthusiasm for his idea, This 
wedded to his vision, his imagination, and his practical sense made 
him irresistible. He wrote the one hundred pages of the 1917 re 
port on industrial training. The practical program of the com 
mission was a compromise to meet particularly the opposition of 
the state superintendent of schools. In 1911 McCarthy drafted the 
bill which became law, carrying out the recommendations of the 
report and appropriating enough money to print a thousand copies 
of the report. 


Education for the Educationally Disinherited 
Such was the beginning. McCarthy’s concern was the great 
number of young people who were not in school and for whom 
nothing was done, nor was any thought given to them. They were 
the castoffs of the educational system. They were educational 
casualties. They failed to make progress in the school system, 
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and were in many cases ill-adapted to the teaching or the cur- 
riculum of the full-time academic school. Whatever they learned 
in school, as Dewey said, was of no use to them outside the school, 
and whatever they learned outside of school was of no use to 
them in school. ‘They left the school at the first moment they 
could, when they reached the sixth grade or were 14 years old 
rhey were permitted to drift. They were the flotsam and jetsam 
on the social sea. They were, to change the image, the educa 
tionally disinherited. Among these children there was great po 
tential talent, and the greatest waste of education is human talent. 
McCarthy sympathized with these children for he had lived 
among them in the shoe-manufacturing town of Brockton, Mass 
He was conscious of the social waste, of the economic waste, and 
of the human waste. He wanted to give these children their human 
and educational inheritance. And if necessary, he would begin 
by doing something where nothing had been done or was being 


done. 


Organizing a Lobby Against Educational Opposition 

Perhaps a word may be said at this point about the legislation. 
The State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Cary, was to put it 
mildly lukewarm, though he had been a member of the commis- 
sion. The powerful, compact city superintendents of schools, with 
a few exceptions, were opposed especially to the separate board 
There was practically no educational support of the bill. But a 
powerful lobby in support of the bill was built up. The socialists 
in the legislature were for it. H. E. Miles of Racine and of the 
National Association of Manufacturers came to oppose the bill 
but McCarthy converted him. Ohl and Handley of the Federation 
of Labor were easily won to the support of the bill. And under the 
pressure of A. L, Lindeman of the Waukesha Fox Head Brewery, 
Bill Austin and the brewery lobby were enlisted and so, as you 
might expect, the bill passed. Legislation, as you see, is not always 
the effect of organized public opinion. 

Perhaps a word may be added about another piece of legisla- 
tion which was the practical fruition of the plan. In 1921 a bill 
was introduced raising the age limit to 18 for nonhigh school 
graduates, requiring half-time attendance between 14 and 16, or 
eight hours a week (two half days) between 16 and 18, The 
original tax 1% mill in 1911 which was raised to 34 mill in 1917, 
was again raised to 1’ mills. McCarthy died while the bill was 
in the legislature, and it became my duty, as secretary of the 
state board of education, with my assistants, to take over the 
Mr. Schultz of 
Sheboygan, the president of the state board of vocational educa- 
tion, and Robert Cooley, to whom this school owes very much as 
does vocational education in the United States, were fearful and 


responsibility. It is interesting to note that 


hesitant about such a long step forward at one time, but by a 
simple legislative device of starting the identical bills in each 
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house and keeping the opposition’s attack centered on one of 
them, the other bill went through. 


The Need for Continuation Schools 


Now let us turn to the more substantive aspects of the prob- 
lem: its content and its philosophy. The problem centers around 
the educationally disinherited, the neglected, and the lack of 
educational opportunity. The 1909 resolution said there were 104,- 
000 illiterates in the state according to reliable statistics. Before 
the end of the high school period for 90 per cent of the children 
of high school age there was no further educational opportunity. 
The educational casualties, especially in the first year of the 
university, were very high. In short, the diversity of educational 
and social needs were overlooked. For the academic minded, for 
those capable of profiting by book learning, for those dealing with 
verbal symbols rather than realities, there was extraordinary 


educational opportunity, but for the others — nothing! 


German Experience Helpful 
McCarthy was impressed by the fact that in class-conscious 
Germany, with the tremendous prestige of those who went to 
gymnasium and university, there were already “Realschulen,” but 
more particularly there were the “Fortbildungschulen,” or con- 


schools. Kerchensteiner revealed the possibilities of 


tinuation 
such schools. McCarthy was also impressed by the fact that these 
new schools had to be developed under the commerce and in- 
dustry department and not in the education system. He intuitively 
saw that these ideas must find in democratic America a different 
implementation than in class-conscious Germany, while recog- 
nizing the importance of the practical principle. 


Three Problems 

Some of the problems facing those interested in the plan for 
the educational disinherited were: 

1. To whom should be confided the responsibility for protecting 
and guarding as well as promoting the new plan. 

2. How could it be given stability. 

3. How could the quality of it be developed so that it would 
be not merely patch work but genuine education. 


Who Would Develop the Plan 

The plan, let me repeat, was made necessary by the failure and 
neglect of the regular educational authority. The initiative was 
taken by others than educators. The opposition was led by the 
state superintendent of public instruction and supported by a 
powerful organization of city superintendents. Obviously, the 
ordinary school authorities were not to be trusted with the new 
responsibility. The German situation with its extraordinary suc- 
cess had a suggestion. The new school should be placed under 
other public authority — in their case, the commerce department. 
McCarthy saw that the job could not be turned over to the 
ordinary schoolmen or board of education, nor on the other hand 
could it be removed from educational influence and left to the 
economic forces, Hence was devised the state board of education 
with its industrial, labor, and agricultural members with the 
state superintendent and the dean of the University Extension 
Division on the board, and the local board was made up of labor 
and industrial members elected by the city board of education 
with the city superintendent as the ex officio member. 

Accepting this plan in principle and rejecting the name calling 


of school authorities in their desire for power calling it “prus- 
sianizing of education” or a system of “dual control,” the main 
problem is to keep labor and management representatives work- 
ing co-operatively. The tragic social incompetence of labor and 
capital to have ideals of co-operation take the place of obsession 
of conflict in a continuing industrial cold war must not enter here. 
Dominance by either group would be fatal to the continued 
education of these young people. There have been efforts to 
secure such domination, but fortunately they failed. 


The Danger in Centralization 

There is, let me add here, no virtue in centralization of au- 
thority and there are grave dangers. In the continuation school 
there is greater opportunity for experimentation, for recognizing 
more diverse educational needs, and for promotion of greater 
educational opportunity. This is an educational safety valve. The 
consolidation of these systems of educational authority should be 
considered only if either labor or management become dominant, 
or if there were any competition for students, or if the need for 
special types of teachers, special and various curricula, should 
disappear, or the problem of the continuation of the adult educa- 
tion classes ceased to be as distinct as they are from the full-time 
education of elementary and high school pupils. These are the 
questions that must be answered, not whether the vocational 
school in Milwaukee wisely or unwisely wanted a TV station. 


The Problem of Stability 

The problem of stability was solved by giving the local board 
of vocational education taxing power up to a minimum in 1911 
of '2 mill. This gave it independence as well as stability. It pro- 
tected these educational opportunities against an ever present 
danger in the public schools, that these things would be regarded 
as fringe activities or even fads and in the first curtailment of 
budgets they would suffer. Those responsible for the plan for the 
disinherited children were determined that these children really 
got an opportunity that was certain. 


Working Children Are Human Beings 

To answer the third question the fact must be recognized that 
these children were not only working people, but they were 
citizens and human beings in all their diverse human relations. 
The A. F. of L. had said in one of its publications that the prob- 
lem of education in its lower levels was not training for industry, 
but training for life in an industrial society. And Mr. Miles of the 
National Association of Manufacturers had said, “Vocational edu- 
cation was not teaching for an occupation only, it is the making 
of men and women.” When the curriculum was being formulated 
for the Smith Hughes federal legislation, Wisconsin was respon- 
sible for including “vocational and civic intelligence” in addition 
to trade training. The humanity of these working people, needing 
a human development, was the central fact of this educational 
plan. 


The Educational Open Road 
This was the purpose of McCarthy and all of us. We wanted 
the general education of each child continued, and we wanted the 
educational and spiritual value developed through the vocational 
materials as the ordinary school tried to reveal them through 
the so-called cultural materials. Even for many children who 
survived in the educational machine, they were never revealed. 
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What was wanted for the disinherited children was an open edu- 
cational road. 


The Need for Effective Teachers 

In the early years there was groping and achievement was, 
frankly speaking, disappointing. But McCarthy had his stock 
answer to doubters. It was something where there had been 
nothing. One of the main problems was teachers. McCarthy had 
anticipated this need and to McCarthy’s pleas and needling of 
the University, which was certainly without any vision in this 
whole development, the pathetic proposal was more manual train- 
ing teachers. The teacher and the craftsman were often not found 
in the same person. That problem had to be solved and it is not 
part of my function here to tell that story. 


Continuation — A Distinct Problem 
The vocational educational ideal in Wisconsin has conceived of 
education as lifelong for the child who will be worker, citizen, 
and human being. It will achieve the educational end using the 
vocational material. It is a distinct problem to do this and most 
of the formal education groups have no or little sympathy with 
it. Hence, the need for separate organization. 


Printing The School 


HAROLD R. JOHNSON 


Minneapolis, Minn. of display 


5. Justifying to varying measures 
6. Spacing out, grouping, use of white 


space 


7. Cutting and mitering borders 
8. Setting and handling straight matter 
9. Setting various indentions 


the school newspaper to help carry the 10. Proper use of initial letters 
11. Creating unusual shapes with type 


Setting Advertisements 
Advertising is usually made use of by 


cost of production. If the paper is pro- 


4. Setting display; applying principles 


Wisconsin's Motto Is Forward 

The continuation school was part of a great genuinely dem- 
ocratic scheme of education of which University Extension was a 
phase —- conceived not by the educational authorities but in the 
body politic. It was to provide for the flexibility and adaptability 
which the formal education loses in the emphasis on formalism 
and verbalism. This special organization was to do, if I may 
borrow the image from law, what equity did for the common law 
Just as equity made justice possible outside the formalism of the 
regular procedure, so the continuation school was an educational! 
equity. It was educational justice to the educationally disinherited 

who were outside the pale of formal education. Let us preserve 
these sparks of vitality and the germinal possibilities of education. 
If these instruments tend to fossilize, let us create new instru- 
ments based on that vision of life, of human nature, of social 
well-being without which people and nations perish. The motto 
of this state is “Forward” and let those who would consider 
change understand how the things that are, came to be, for the 
“past is but prologue” and not revert to mummified education 
nor an education based on mere social change, but on the eternal 
spirit of man and its divinely immanent glorious possibilities 


Newspaper 


When a student is given an ad to set, 
he should follow these logical steps: 

1. Study the layout and the nature of 
the copy. 

2. Interpret the copy in terms of what 
the advertiser wants and what the reaction 
should be on the reader. 

3. Note size of ad and any special 
instructions. 

4. Visualize the ad as it should look 


duced in the school’s printing department, 12. Sawing and fitting illustrations when completely set in type. 
advertising composition may be made to 13. Setting prices 5. Choose border, cut to exact length 
serve as an excellent medium for teaching 14. Letter spacing, word spacing, and miter corners or butt, and assemble border 


typography. A school that does not capital- 
ize on this opportunity is missing one of 


line spacing 
15. Copyfitting 


as a skeleton. 
6. Cast, rout, and saw stereos if neces- 


the best possible means that may be pro- 
vided for students to learn and practice the 
principles of printing. 

In advertising composition a student gets 
training in: 

1. Visualizing and planning 

2. Working to a layout and making 
layouts 

3. Recognizing, choosing, and matching 
type faces 


Most desirable size for an ad that will 
give the student an opportunity to get ex- 
perience in the foregoing operations should 
be at least one column wide, by three 
inches long. Smaller ads would probably be 
set in simpler form and would be valuable 
in only some of the afore-mentioned re- 
spects. Larger ads are less restrictive and 
provide the opportunity to use greater 
variety. 





sary. 

7. Place cuts in position. 

8. Select type best suited for display; 
set display. 

9. Set straight matter on machine or by 
hand. 

10. Place display and straight matter in 
position, space out. 

11. Check justification of the various 
parts of the ad, allow for squeeze. 
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12. Proof and correct. 


Layouts should be made with extreme 


care and accuracy. A student would best 
start with a relatively simple ad and learn 
to follow directions explicitly. Positioning 
of groups and spacing between groups 
should be shown on layout as they are 
to appear in final ad. Display lines should 
be lettered in, cuts or illustrations pasted 
in, straight matter represented by straight 
lines, bold by double lines, and borders 
should be indicated by a sample or num- 
ber. Students should note that illustrations 
or type groups on the right side in the 
layout will be set on the right side in the 
type form. A common error is to reverse 
them. Be sure of the column width, and 
the length of the ad. 

In studying the layout and copy, the 
student should note the type of company 
and product and interpret the meaning of 
the message the ad is intended to convey. 
If the ad is for girls’ wear or jewelry a 
light treatment will be appropriate and 
light decorative type and ample white space 
should be used. On the other hand if the 
ad is for sports togs intended for boys’ 
reading, a bolder, more virile treatment 
will be called for. This information should 
be kept in mind in choosing the type and 
the border. Careful note should be made 
of the size of the ad and any accompanying 
instructiens in regard to the typesetting. 

With all facts in mind the student should 
then form a mental picture of the way he 
thinks the ad should look when completely 
set up in type. For some this will prove 
to be the most difficult step in the entire 
production of the ad, but with concen- 
trated effort and practice some degree of 
success can be attained. The more vividly 
the completed picture of the ad is visual- 
ized, the more successful and appropriate 
will be the result. In addition, less is left 
to chance and fewer changes will need to 
be made. 

A picture should be formed in the mind’s 
eye of the ad as a unit and also as a part 
of the page where the ad will finally ap- 
pear. Herein lies one of the most valuable 
lessons printing can offer as an educational 
- planning and creating. Planning 
- with 


subject 
and carrying through to completion - 
the hands carrying through the plan that 
the mind has conceived and visualized. A 
student thus has the opportunity to put 
more of himself into his work — the skill 
of his hands plus the idea that has been 
blueprinted in his mind. 


When this preliminary planning has been 
done the actual composition of the ad can 
be started. The first step is to select the 
border, cut it to correct length and miter 
or butt the corners, and build these bor- 
ders up as a skeleton. If the system calls 
for spacing slugs between the border and 
the type, these should be inserted. Over-all 
dimensions of the ad are usually taken 
from cutoff rule to cutoff rule. 

Next, routed, measured, 
and inserted in desired position. When a 
cut comes in an uneven measure, i.e., 12 
picas, 3 points, the student learns to set 
type alongside the cut in an even measure 
and insert leads or slugs vertically to 
justify to correct width. Cuts should be 
sawed to even or half-pica measure when- 
ever possible to facilitate spacing. Measures 
alongside cuts should be carefully checked 
before type is set or spacing inserted. Type 
in an ad may be run around an illustra- 


cuts are sawed, 
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Fig. 2. Working to a layout 


In producing the advertisement shown in Figure 2, o 
student gets — in 1) ama te a layout; (2) recog- 
nizing, atchi type faces; (3) setting 
display, applying qutnsipie of display; (4) spacing ovt, 
grouping, use of white space; (5) cutting and mitering 
borders; (6) setting and handling straight matter; (7) 
proper use of initial letter; (8) creating wnusual shapes 
with type; (9) sawing and fitting re (10) — 
price; (11) letter 
addition the student learns to visualize my planning me 
layout, and 











ad from the b 
may get practice in copyfitting. 


tion, following outline or shape of a figure. 
If the cut is placed in at an angle leaving 
triangular or irregular shaped openings 
these may be filled in by pouring in metal 
or using plastic wood. 

The nature of the company or product 
will suggest a type best suited to the pur- 
-a type that will aid the reader in 
of the product or the 
company. In 


pose - 
getting the “feel” 
impression desired by the 
order to do this a student in printing must 
learn the types available in his shop. 
Single line specimen sheets will give a 
comparative view of the types available 
and will help the student to determine in 
what capacity each may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The student will learn that certain type 
faces may be used together harmoniously 
and that others, when they are combined, 
jar on the eye. He will, of course, become 
familiar with the type sizes. Display lines 
should be set with all other display lines 
in mind. 

Body or text matter should next be 
given to the linotyper, correctly marked 
as to measure and size and style of face 
desired. If the school does not have a 
machine, this body type must be set by 
hand. 

In order to determine what type face 
will fit accurately, the student should copy- 
fit his type. He must figure his copy in a 
certain number of lines in the desired pica 
width. There are a number of copyfitting 
systems, some very complicated, some rela- 
tively simple. Linotype, Intertype, and 
Monotype publish tables of their type 
faces which give the number of characters 
per pica. In using the Linotype table, for 
example, we find that 2.68 characters of 
8 point Excelsior with Bold can be set in 
1 pica. Therefore, it is possible to set 
32.16 characters in 12 picas. After the 
number of characters in one line has been 
determined, it is only necessary to divide 
the total number of characters in the arti- 
cle by this figure to ascertain the number 
of lines. A display line can be figured by 
the same method. For example, 1.52 
characters of 18 point Bodoni Bold 275 
(Monotype) can be set in 1 pica, or 18.24 
characters in 12 picas. It is necessary to 
watch for the W and M and very thin 
letters. For a close fitting display line, 18 
point or larger, the safest method is to 
trace each letter from a printed specimen 
of the desired type face, or set the line 
in type. In tracing it is well to use dividers. 
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A Simple Method of Fitting Copy 

1. Determine type face you wish to use. 

2. Obtain a proof of the lower case 
alphabet of that type face. 

3. Measure with a pica rule from the 
beginning of the a to the middle of the x. 
That measure will take 25 characters in 
composition. 

4. Compute the number of characters in 
the composition, using one of the scales 
given below: 

Pica typewriter type, 
the inch: 

Elite typewriter type, 
the inch: 


10 characters to 
12 characters to 


5. Note pica length of line to be set 


Poor Contrast 


6. Determine number of characters that 
will go in that length line. 

7. Divide this figure into total number 
of characters in copy to find number of 
lines copy will make. 

Example: 

1. Type face 

2. Make a 
alphabet. 


8 point Caslon 337. 


proof of the lower case 
3. Measure with a pica rule from @ to 
middle of x = 8 picas. 25 characters in 8 
picas. 
4. Characters in composition, 1285. 
5. Length of line to be used = 12 picas. 
6. Number of characters in 12 pica line, 
25 + 13 38. (25 characters in 8 picas; 
13 characters in 4 picas.) 


PRINCIPLES OF DISPLAY 


Good Contrast Poor [ ype Harmony 


7. Divide 
38 / 1285.00 
114 

145 

114 

310 

304 
60 


1285 by 38. 


33.81 or 34 lines 


If there are quite a number of capital 
letters in the composition, they should be 
figured separately as fewer caps can be set 
in a line. Twenty-five cap characters of 8 
point Caslon 337 will measure 1142 picas. 

Count the caps in the copy; for every 
25 add 3% picas to the total length of 
job. (Difference between length of lower 
case and cap alphabet, A to middle of X.) 


Good Type Hermon 
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When the display lines and straight 
matter are set, these elements should be 
placed in correct position in the ad, with 
proper spacing between groups. Remember 
that logical grouping of units aids the 
reader in an understanding and quick 
grasp of the ad. A lead omitted or in- 
serted between two lines can add immeas- 
urably to the legibility of the printed 
matter. Letter spacing is often necessary 
in both display and straight matter. The 
student learns that letter forms affect 
spacing, and some letters must be mor- 
tised, and the spaces opened between 
others. 

After all of the various parts of the ad 
have been placed into position, the justi- 
fication should be checked to see that totals 
are correct in length and width. Counting 
points to check dimensions is important. 
Several points must be allowed for squeeze, 
the amount depending on the number of 
lines and the length of the ad. 

Now the ad is ready for tying up, proof- 
ing, and correcting. 

An orderly system for handling copy and 
proofs is important in the school shop 
where more than one student may work on 


Community Employment O 
For High School Students 


SHELDON WILLIAM COLE 


Industrial Arts Department 
The Florida A. & M. College 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


The problem of employment for high 
school dropouts and graduates may seem 
to be a problem for administrative con- 
sideration but in reality it is just as im- 
portant to the average instructor as it is 
to the counselor and principal. The indus- 
trial-arts instructor can play a major role 


a single ad. A hook for ads to be set, and 
one for copy and proofs of the ads that 
have been finished, each clearly labeled, is 
one simple method of handling this prob- 
lem. In addition an “Unfinished Work” 
bank, where partly finished ads are kept 
together with the copy, is a helpful device 
for handling larger ads that cannot be 
finished in one period of work. Students 
in subsequent periods can pick up the 
work and carry it through to completion. 

Initial letters may be used in larger ads, 
giving practice in this method of display. 
Up initials, particularly in script faces, give 
the student opportunity to line up two 
different type sizes. Shoulders are often 
shortened on initials and this calls for 
careful sawing and fitting. Prices occur fre- 
quently in advertising and may be set in 
many different styles of type may be jus- 
tified in a mortised opening in a cut, these 
problems providing further composition 
technique. 

Hanging indention, half-diamond, 
squared, ascending and descending stag- 
gered, left and right increase and decrease 
are some of the indentions that can be used 
to good effect in advertising composition. 


in such placement in an indirect manner. 
Since the shop engages in a variety of 
activities that are related to the activities 
of the community then an evaluation of 
these activities or resources in relation to 
the potential dropout needs can be applied 
to our shop instruction. Since the problem 
confronting our educational system today 
is adequate preparation for youth in areas 
that will aid them in life adjustment, then 
any concrete aid given this problem will 
aid greatly toward a solution. 


Community Resources 
Community resources can be defined as 
those aspects that aid community life 


Ovals, circles, diamonds, keystones, and 
other unusual shapes can be created with 
careful planning of indentions but occur 
less frequently. 

Advanced students should be given am- 
ple opportunity to make layouts of the 
rough copy that comes into the print shop. 
Neatness and accuracy are essential. In 
this work students can apply the princi- 
ples of display, harmony of shape, harmony 
of different kinds of types, tone harmony, 
contrast, proportion, movement, unity, 
variety, rhythm, and repetition. Larger ads, 
particularly, can be used to demonstrate 
the use of white space. 

Group instruction will be needed to ac- 
quaint new students with the intricacies of 
the system used in producing a school 
newspaper. But after the beginnings have 
been made, individual work will supplant 
much ef the classwork. Students learn to 
come into the shop, find their assignment, 
and set needed copy with little direction. 

The possibility for unlimited variety in 
advertising typography makes this type of 
work one of the most valuable in the 
teaching of printing and allows for the con- 
tinued progress of the individual. 


pportunities 


either socially or economically. These 
aspects include every type of industry, 
agency, and small private businesses that 
exist. Thus, these resources can and do 
include every phase of employment possi- 
ble. As employment prospects fluctuate 
with certain economic conditions, each re- 
source of the community should be given 
a careful analysis in relation to its em- 
ployment prospects for high school drop- 
outs and graduates. In addition to this 
analysis and to the known means of em- 
ployment, a complete canvass of the com- 
munity should be made to uncover all 
available industries that are possible 
sources for such employment. 
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Resources Analyzed 

These resources can be analyzed the 
same for each community. The employ- 
ment potentialities of no industry should 
be taken for granted, but the results of 
such available employment should be re- 
ceived firsthand and treated as primary 
source information. Certain trades and 
industries vary as to working character- 
istics due to the locality and to the size 
and type of industry. Thus, each job title 
cannot be analyzed in relation to the over- 
al! picture but rather as it is related to 
the working conditions of that area. This 
is due to the mass production techniques 
that are now used throughout industry. In 
turn, a trade once handled by one worker 
is so broken down, in modern industry, 
that all of the skills are not necessary to 
effectively complete the job. In most 
instances a dozen or more people are em- 
ployed to complete one job originally done 
by one or two. In another sense, the same 
craftsman can be found in a smaller shop, 
where his skills and techniques are very 
much needed and are more effectively car- 
ried out by one or two. Thus the need 
for a complete analysis of an industry, 
according to the community, is definitely 
necessary. 


Placement Preparation 

After such analyses are made of the 
industries, a criteria should be set up 
consisting of the listed required skills and 
personal qualifications that are generally 
requested by these local industries. This is 
not done to change the structure of our 
educational program but to add a more 
effective means of meeting the needs of 
our students. The program would, how- 
ever, be developed to allow all students to 
prepare in the listed qualification, thus 
not overlooking any that might be poten- 
tial dropouts. The effectiveness of this 
would depend largely upon the close and 
effective relationship maintained between 
the institution, the students, and industry. 
This in itself would present the resulted 


effectiveness of the program 


Community Potentialities 
The employment potentialities of one’s 
community resources are and can be un- 
limited. These can be uncovered through 
directories, newspaper, and personal con- 
tact. In all instances, however, the student 
should be made aware of the existence of 


the same and at the same time the possi- 


bilities of better growth if one continues 
his education. Each industry no matter 
how unique, large, small, or specialized, 
has some type of beginning and standard 
positions that are opened to the unskilled. 
In other instances even the most skillful of 
positions may be filled by workers who 
are trained on the job, while in still other 
instances, training paid by the firm, is 
carried on in schools supported by the 
firm. 

In most instances, even though many 
industries have openings for unskilled 
workers, there are many trades that are 
in constant need of young people to serve 
apprenticeships. In most cases the begin- 
ning salaries are small, but the job poten- 
tialities are great. High school education 
in most cases is required but the possession 
of certain aptitudes and skills are generally 
acceptable. Even in the jobs requiring 
skilled workers, there are certain personal 
qualities that a person must possess in 
order to succeed. This also holds true even 
in jobs requiring but little skill. These 
qualities which should be constantly em- 
phasized are the need for promptness, co- 
operativeness, honesty, carefulness in using 
personal property belonging to others, etc. 

The problem of placing high school 
dropouts is one that not only taxes our 
educational programs but brings out the 
necessity for re-evaluating it. However, 
since we are confronted with this problem 
we must find some way of solving it. This 
involves the following factors 
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1. Location of possible sources for 
employment 

2. Qualifications of available positions 

3. Indoctrination of students to job po- 
tentialities and qualifications 

4. A form of follow-up service to de- 
termine the shortcomings of our educa- 
tional program 

5. A close working contact with these 
sources to aid in student preparation for 
future positions. 

No matter how large or small, there are 
resources within one’s community that can 
aid in the placement of those who leave 
school early. In most cases the poten- 
tialities of some of these resources are 
not easily recognized, but such as they 
are, they should be listed, analyzed, and 
evaluated. 

It must not be understood that we must 
strive to constantly place all our dropouts 
but rather that we must re-evaluate our 
program to present adequate training to 
these and all students for proper life ad- 
justment, and thus prevent students from 
dropping out of school. 

+ 

It is estimated that close to 300,000 
people have been victims of polio since 
1938, enough people to populate any one 
of the cities of Birmingham, Jersey City, 
or Toledo, Ohio. More Americans were 
stricken with infantile paralysis in 1952 
Public Re- 
lations Department, National Foundation 


than in any previous year. 


for Infantile Paralysis. 
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Industrial-arts exhibit made by in-service and industrial-arts teachers en- 
rolled in a summer workshop at Southern University. Submitted by E. C. 
Harrison, director, division of industrial and technical education, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 











Frank M. Bruce, Publisher, Dies at 67 


[he employees of The Bruce Pub 
lishing Company were deeply shocked 
when they learned on Sunday, February 
22, 1953, that Frank M. Bruce, Sr., pub 
lisher and treasurer of the firm, had died 
at four o'clock in the morning 

They had known that he entered Mise- 
ricordia Hospital at Milwaukee for an 
operation. For the next two or three days 
there were only encouraging reports, and 
everyone felt that F. B., as he was com- 
monly referred to at the office, would 
soon be back at his desk. But then, with 
the suddenness of all deaths, came the 
sad, dispiriting news, that he was no 
longer with us. 

He was born December 25, 1885, in 
Milwaukee. He was graduated from Mar- 
quette College, received the B.A. degree 
in journalism from the University of 
Wisconsin, and an M.A. from Marquette 
University in 1910. He started his pub- 
lishing career in 1905, when he became 
clerk in his father’s office, who was 
publishing the American School Board 
Journal, the magazine which was the 
foundation upon which the present busi- 
ness was based. As time passed, he be- 
came the subscription manager and later 
western advertising representative. 

In 1914, realizing that much needed 
to be done in the field of industrial 
education, William C., his brother, and 
Frank started the /ndustrial Arts maga- 
zine. This, the second periodical pub- 
lication put out by the firm, continued 
under its original name until May, 1930, 
when its name was changed to what 
it is at present, /ndustrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. 

With the two magazines offering en- 
trance into numerous sources of educa- 
tional and technical material, the firm 
began to publish books, and in the 
course of years they have developed a 


very presentable list of books covering 
the fields of aeronautics, auto mechanics, 
ceramics, architectural and mechanical 
drafting, electricity, farm shop, general 
shop, leathercraft, metalwork, plastics, 


printing, rehabilitation, related work, 


Frank M. Bruce 


woodwork, and vocational education and 
guidance. 

These activities of The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company were projected, planned, 
and carried out by the two brothers — 
William C. and Frank, Sr. Much of the 
business activity, which at present is 
carried forward by the 275 employees, 
was initially discussed by the two broth- 
ers on their daily jaunt, walking to and 
from the office —a round trip of three 
and one-half miles. 


But business was not the only vital 
interest in Frank Bruce’s life. Every 
person with whom he came in contact, 
be he subscriber, dealer, businessman, 
employee, or acquaintance, was to him 
a challenge to do something good for a 
fellow man. It mattered not what the 
nationality, color, or creed of the man 
might be. 

He felt the same way about his duties 
to his community and the country at 
large. 

He was always willing to put in much 
time and labor in the organizations to 
which he belonged, and he belonged to 
a goodly number. 

Mr. Bruce was one of the founders and 
for 33 years the secretary of the National 
School Service Institute, a trade associa- 
tion of manufacturers and distributors 
of school equipment and supplies. He 
also was one of the founders and former 
president of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club; a member of the University Club, 
Milwaukee Athletic Club; and a member 
and past president of the Rotary Club 
of Milwaukee. On the death of his fa- 
ther, he was appointed, in his place, to 
membership on the Milwaukee Auditor- 
ium board. He also served as a member 
of the Milwaukee County Community 
Fund and Council of Social Agencies. 

Among his many friends are num- 
bered many presidents and professors of 
teacher training institutions, as well as 
national, state, and local school super- 
intendents, directors, supervisors, and 
teachers of vocational and industrial arts 
education. 

He is survived by his widow, Alma, 
three sons, William George II, Frank, Jr., 
and Robert, two daughters, Mrs. Alice 
Mary Gaunt, and Mrs. Jane Quinn, his 
brother, William C., and a sister, Mrs. 
Monica Rock, and 14 grandchildren. 
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lvan Attraction 


An Industrial-Arts Play in One Act 


HOWARD R. SCHRAMM 
Shadyside High School 
Shadyside, Ohio 


Cast or CHARACTERS: Ivan Attraction: 
A young, enthusiastic industrial-arts 
teacher who has just completed his first 
year of teaching at Ironwood High School: 
Mr. Ogden: 
manager of Continental Foundry and Ma- 
chine; Bill Lyford: A high school fresh- 
man, Mrs. Lyford’s son; Mrs. Lyford: An 
attractive woman in her late thirties, Bill 
Lyford’s mother: Mr. Hill: 
Pleasant View 


A tall, middle-aged general 


A successful, 
retired owner of Farms; 
Don Covert: A young man, age around 
30: The Conductor 

Scene: The entire action of the play 
takes place in the club car of a modern 
streamlined diesel train. 

True: The present. An evening in early 
June. ‘ 

DESCRIPTION OF SET: Modern, com- 
fortable chairs are spaced on the stage. A 
rear drop could be painted to look like the 
inner wall or side of a train coach. A 
record of a moving train with an occasional 
blowing of a horn should be played softly 
in the background if one can be obtained. 
Lights on stage should dim and flicker 
occasionally. 

[Ivan Attraction, a young industrial- 
arts teacher, returning home after teaching 
his first year at Ironwood High, is reading 
a book on Industrial Arts Design when 
Mr. Ogden interrupts.| 

Mr. Ocpen: Pardon me, young fellow, 
but are you an industrial artist? 

IvAN [hesitantly|: I don’t quite get the 
point. 

Mr. OcpEN: What I meant to say, do 
vou design products for industry? 

Ivan [with a slight chuckle|: No. I'm 
an industrial-arts teacher. 

Mr. OcpEN [astonished|: Pray tell me, 
boy; what’s that? 


industrial 


Well, Wilber defines 


arts as “those phases of general education 


IVAN: 
which deal with industry — its organiza- 
tion, materials, occupations, processes, and 
products— and with the problems re- 
sulting from the industrial and technical 
nature of society.” 

Mr. OcpEN: Whew! That’s quite a defi- 
nition but I still don’t quite get the 
meaning. 

IVAN 
have a laboratory or shop in which we 


[trying so hard|: You see we 


study industry and our technology — we 
make articles out of wood, metal - 

Mr. OGDEN |interrupting|: Oh! I get it. 
You're a manual training teacher. 

IvAN |very discouraged|: No, but in a 
way yes. Manual! training was introduced 
into the United States in 1876. This was 
followed by manual arts in 1894. Indus- 
trial arts is an outgrowth of these move- 
1910 the term 
was first used to describe this curriculum 


ments. Sometime around 


area. 
Mr. OGbdEN 
but just what is the difference? 


That's good historically 


Manual 
training emphasized hand skills where the 


IvAN: That’s easy to explain 


students did exercises mostly using wood 
but didn’t make any useful projects. 

Mr. Ocpen: You mean it was merely 
“busy work” and practice. 

IvAN: That’s right. Manual arts still 
emphasized skill but projects were made 
which were useful and well designed. 

Birt [enters left and asks|: Pardon 
me, gentlemen, but could you tell me what 
those workmen are doing out there along 
the right of way? 

Mr. Ocpen: They are laying coaxial 
cable. 

Britt: What’s that? 

IvAN: Coaxial cable is used in television 
to send the sound and picture over a long 
distance. Let’s say that a boxing match 
is being held at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. Theoretically, tele- 
vision only operates within a sixty mile 
radius but with coaxial cable, the fight 
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can be sent to other stations all over the 
United States and they, in turn, can then 


televise it. 

Bitv: Aren’t we living in a complicated 
age? 

IvaAN: We certainly are 
highly complex industrial and technological 


living in a 


society. Just look at this modern diesel 
streamliner we're riding in and that huge 
hydroelectric plant we passed a few miles 
back. 

Mr. Ocpen: How do you know so much 
about this coaxial cable? 

IvAN: We study about coaxial cable 
and other technological advances in our 
industrial-arts laboratory or really a labo 
ratory of technology. 

Mr. Ocpen: I’m Harry Ogden. 

IvAN [shaking hands with Ogden|: How 
do you do, I’m Ivan Attraction. 

Birt: I’m Bill Lyford. Mother and | 
are going to visit my grandparents in Con 
tinental City. 

Mr. Ocpen: That’s where our plant, 
the Continental Foundry and Machine, is 
located. You'll have to pay me a visit, Bill 

Birt: That would be swell. I’ve never 
been in a factory. I surely would like to 
see what one is like. They won't even iet 
us kids in factories at home. 

Mr. Ocpen: That’s a novel looking belt 
you're wearing young man. Where did you 


buy it? 
Biti: I made it at school. 
IvAN |elated|: 1 suppose in your in- 


dustrial-arts class. 

BILL: No sir. 

IVAN | de pressed but intere sted |: Where 
then? 

BitL: Well, you see I’m in college pre- 
paratory —- want to be a doctor — they 
won’t let us kids take industrial arts since 
they don’t have room for us in the already 
crowded shops. Anyway, Mr. Rittman, our 
principal, says industrial arts won’t do us 
it’s for the dumb kids. 

Mr. Ocpen: Where did you make the 
belt? Are they teaching you to do such 
things in Latin now? 


any good 
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Brit: A group of us boys and girls, who 
didn’t get to take industrial arts, talked 
Mr. Wright, our industrial-arts teacher, 
into organizing an after school industrial- 
arts club. We make all sorts of things. 

Ivan: That’s swell, Bill. You see indus- 
trial arts is a phase of general education 
for all boys and girls. 

Mr. Ocpen: It’s too bad that all stu- 
dents don’t get to take it. We didn’t even 
have anything like that where I went to 
school. 

Ivan: All students get to elect industrial 
arts in a few schools but they are certainly 
few and far between. In fact, there are 
many small schools that don’t even offer 
industrial arts. 

Mr. Ocpen: I’m interested in this thing 
called industrial arts and I'd like to know 
more about it. I’m general manager of 
Continental Foundry and Machine and am 
wondering what effect such a program 
would have on our plant. Does it cost 
much money? We're so burdened with 
taxes now that we can’t make a decent 
profit. 

Ivan: I’ve got some 2 by 2-in. slides 
here which I completed a couple of months 
ago. I think they would answer many of 


your questions, Mr. Ogden. Would you 
like to see them? I don’t think the con- 
ductor or other passengers would mind. 
The lights have been dimmed and I think 
we can get fair projection on this wall. 
Mr. Ocpen: I certainly would like to 
see them! Can’t afford to miss a good 


show 

[/van gets his slide projector and makes 
ready to show the slides.| 

IvAN: Bill, will you take this extension 
cord and plug it into the electric outlet 
over there? 

Bit: Sure. 

Ivan: Thanks, Bill. 

| Bill leaves with extension cord. Mrs 
Lyford gets up and walks over to Mr 
Ogden and Ivan.| 

Mrs. Lyrorp: 
your conversation and am wondering if 
that active son of mine is bothering you. 

Ivan: Not at all. Won't you join us? 
This is Mr. Ogden and I’m_ Ivan 
Attraction. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: How do you do, gentle- 
men. I’m Mrs. Lyford. I'd simply love to 
see the slides. Where have you shown 
them before? 

Ivan: The board of education, a teach- 


I’ve overheard some of 


er’s meeting, Parent-Teachers Association, 
and the Local Chamber of Commerce has 
seen them so far. My father wants me to 
show them at the Kiwanis luncheon, Tues- 
day, in my home town. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: I might get you to show 
them to our Child Guidance Club. 

[Several other passengers sensing activ- 
ity move up probably expecting to see 
some vacation pictures.| 

IvaN:'* This slide shows the Energy 
Output From Mineral, Fuels, and Water 
Power Compared With Work Animals and 
Humans 1850-1860. Notice the sharp de- 
cline in animal energy over the past cen- 
tury and the increase of technical energy. 

Mr. Hitt: I’ve been a farmer for over 
seventy years and I’ve actually seen these 
changes take place on the farm. Don’t 
even use horses any more — everything’s 
mechanized on the farm. 

Mr. Ocpen: I can remember when- we 
used steam engines to run our lathes. We 
even rammed all of our molds by hand. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: When I was a girl, we 
didn’t have modern time-saving electric 
household appliances and that hasn’t been 
many years ago. 

IvAN:* The increase in patents from 
1860 to 1950 is shown on this slide. 

IvAN:* This slide shows more of our 
growing technology. 

IvAN:* (Atomic Energy Picture) Just 
look what we can expect in the not too 
distant future from atomic energy. 

Brit: We learned in school this year 
that someday steamships and airplanes will 
be run by atomic energy. Electricity will 
eventually be generated by atomic energy. 

IvAN:*° Many companies such as these 
have accelerated this rapid growth of 
industry. 

Mr. Ocpen: You should have included 
our company in that slide — grossed 250 
million last year. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: Industry and technology 
certainly play a vital role in our Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. 

IvAN:* These men have been 
mental in accelerating our technology. 

IvaN:" These rapid changes have 
created many problems. 

Mr. Ocpen: I’ve seen that in our plant. 

Mr. Hirt: Can’t our schools do some- 
thing about these problems? 

IvaAN:* They certainly can and many 


instru- 


‘*Number indicates description of aide. 


are. This slide shows a group of students 
presenting a forum on the Taft-Hartley 
Bill. 

Mr. Ocpen: Do you mean you actually 
discuss such controversial issues? 

IvAN: Why certainly, Mr. Ogden. We 
strive to teach good citizenship and feel 
that such problems should be discussed 
intelligently. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: That’s an excellent idea 
and I know that young people are more 
interested in these problems than we adults 
think them to be. 

Ivan: This slide shows a boy hooking 
up electronic parts that will eventually be 
a radio. His problem deals with communi- 
cation via air waves. 

Brit: I’ve tried that and it surely takes 
much thinking. 

IvAN: Yes, Bill. It also involves con- 
siderable planning and problem solving as 
do most projects in the industrial-arts 
laboratory. 

Mr. Ocpen: That’s a big problem which 
we have in our plant. Many of the men 
simply can’t plan or think out various 
problems which arise. 

IvaAn:'® Many students derive a feeling 
of success and a pride of accomplishment 
in making a useful project. This slide 
shows a boy who has just completed spin- 
ning a set of aluminum coasters. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: I can remember how 
proud we all were when Bill made a plastic 
lamp. 

IvAN:"' Here is a slide of a general shop 
in action. That boy on the right is mak- 
ing a mold in the foundry area; the girl 
in the center is making brass house num- 
bers which she plans to mount on a plastic 
back; one is refinishing an antique chair 
for her grandmother; | pointing| that’s 
Betty and she’s forming a vase on a pot- 
ter’s wheel; these young people are con- 
structing a model of Fort Recovery in 
connection with their American History 
class. 

Bit |astonished|: Do you mean that 
the girls actually get to take industrial 
arts in the same class with the boys? 

IvaAN: Yes, Bill. We have one class a 
day for both boys and girls, we call it our 
orientation course. 

Mrs. Lyrorp [highly enthused|: My! 
That’s a splendid idea! I feel that many 
of our schools place too much emphasis 
on segregation. Boys and girls should be 
taught to work and live together. I wish 
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that we would have had more of this 
where I went to school. 

Mr. Ocpen: The studeuts seem to be 
interested and enjoying their work. Pupils 
need experiences of this kind. Being in a 
classroom all day studying Shakespeare, 
“algebray,” and other “academic verbos- 
ity” becomes very boresome. 

Ivan: Yes, it provides the student with 
opportunity for experience in constructive 
activities. Industrial arts also gives the 
student a wide background of trades and 
occupations, thus meeting to a certain 
degree vocational needs. 

Ivan:'? You’ve all probably heard of 
management, organization in industry 
with its superintendents, foremen, unit 
leaders. . . . This slide shows the pupil 
personnel organization in one of our 
classes. We also study how personnel or- 
ganizations operate. 

Mr. Ocpen: Say! That is much like 
the setup down at the plant. There’s no 
better way to teach students to co-operate 
and work together. Everyone can’t expect 
to be a leader in our “blue collar” society 
but its something to be a good follower. 

Ivan:'* This is Wayne Tharp in his 
home workshop. Many boys become inter- 
ested and develop workshops of their own. 
Certainly Wayne will be a respectable citi- 
zen with this home environment. 

Mr. Hitt: I was reading the other day 
where Bob Burns, the comedian, Lawrence 
Melchior, famous opera star, and many 
other celebrities have home workshops in 
which they spend their leisure time. In 
fact, Fortune magazine, February, 1948, 
devoted a feature article to home 
workshops. 

IvAN: It’s the third largest hobby in 
the United States. 

Mr. Ocpen: Think I'll start one of 
these home workshops myself. Does it cost 
much money? 

Ivan:'* It all depends on how much 
you want to put into it. This slide shows 
a group of adults working in our shops in 
the evening. Some adults don’t have the 
money or space for a workshop of their 
own, so we open the laboratory two nights 
a week. Such a community gathering 
creates many opportunities for the discus- 


sion of civic issues, too. 

Brix: Could we? 

Ivan:'® You sure could, Bill. This next 
slide shows a group of students observing 
the tapping of an Open Hearth Furnace 


in a steel mill. This trip was part of our 
unit when we studied the steel industry. 

Mr. Hitt: When I was a boy, we 
could watch the village blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, and other craftsmen at work 
but now that industry is so centralized, I 
can see where these trips might be a vital 
experience to students. 

IvAN: Those are true words of wisdom, 
Mr. Hill. 

BiLt: What are the students doing in 
this slide? 

IvAN:** They are learning to overhaul 
a power lawn mower. We strive to teach 
the student to become an intelligent con- 
sumer so that he may intelligently select, 
buy, use, and maintain the many products 
of industry. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: That certainly is an im- 
portant aspect. I’m usually at a loss when 
I go to purchase household appliances and 
Bob, my husband, knows less than I. Yet 
we are told that women do 85 per cent 
of the buying. 

Bit [laughing]: You oughta try to see 
Mom replace a washer in a faucet. Wow! 
that’s terrific! 

Mrs. Lyrorp: Quit rubbing it in, Bill. 
We didn’t have industrial arts in school 
when I was a girl. 

IvAN:*’ These students are studying pe- 
riod furniture. 

Mr. OcpEN: Do you mean you actually 
study about the material cultures of the 
past? 

IvAN: We do and at the same time 
emphasize good workmanship and design. 

Don Covert: I’ve been watching your 
slides and listening to your conversation 
and I’ve got something to say. I dropped 
out of school when I was in the seventh 
grade — didn’t have much interest for 
bookwork. Think I’d a stayed in school 
if we “ud” had something like this in- 
dustrial arts. 

Conpuctor |calling out|: Continental 
City next stop. Next stop Continental 
City. 

Mr. Ocpen: Here’s where I get off. 
Thanks so much for showing the slides 
and for your fine comments. I'll never call 
industrial arts manual training again. I’m 
going to investigate the industrial-arts sit- 
uation in the schools of our city and see 
if we can be of any help. Would it be 
possible for you to show your slides and 
make a speech at our Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting? 





IvAN: I think it could be arranged. 
Write me. Here’s my card. 

Mr. Ocpen [observing the 
That’s a fine card. 

Ivan: Glad you like it. The boys printed 
them for me as a present in our graphic- 
arts area. 

Mrs. Lyrorp [as she prepares to 
leave|: Your show was very enlightening, 
Mr. Attraction, but I have a question I 
want to ask you before I leave. My daugh- 
ter is in the fourth grade and I’m wonder- 
ing if such a program could be adopted on 
the elementary level? 

IvAN: Many schools already have in- 
dustrial arts on the elementary level. 

Mrs. Lyrorp: I hate to impose upon 
you but could you speak to our Child 
Guidance Club on elementary industrial 
arts this summer? 

IvAN: It would be a pleasure, Mrs. 
Lyford. Just let me know the date [Aand- 
ing her his card|, time, and place of your 


card |: 


meeting. 

Bit: I'll be seeing you, Mr. Attraction. 

IvAN: So long, Bill. 

[| Mr. Ogden, Mrs. Lyford, and Bill exit 
left as Mr. Hill and Don Covert help Ivan 
put away his equipment.| 

Mr. Hitt: Young man, you really have 
an attraction. 

Curtain 


LIST OF SLIDES 


Slide No 

1. Energy Output From Mineral, Fuels, & Water 
Power Compared With Work Animals and 
Humans 1850-1860. From: Dunhurst, J. 
Frederick and Associates, American Needs 
and Resources, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1947, Appendix 32 

2. U. S. Patents 1860 — 5000; 1950 — 25,000. 

Value of Manufactured Goods 

1860 2 Billion 

1950 — 74 Billion 

Railroad Increase in Mileage 

1860 30,000 miles 

1950 —- 227,244 miles 

Automobiles 

1900 5,000 

1950 — 40,000,000 

4, Atomic Energy Picture 


~ 


Total sales of a few great corporations in our 
free-enterprise system which have accelerated 
the rapid growth of industry 
Sales, 1948 
General Motors 4% Billion 
U. S. Steel 2% Billion 
Standard Oil 3% Billion 


6. A few of the men who have been instrumental 
in accelerating our technology: Ford — Hall 
Edison — Westinghouse — Carnegie — Bell 

7. These rapid changes have created many prob- 

lems: Labor vs. Management — strikes 
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unadjusted youth — unemploy- 
increased leisure 


competition 
consumer illiteracy 
picketing 
group 


ment 
time 
Shows a of students conducting a 
forum 
Shows a boy constructing a radio 

Shows a boy near a metal spinning lathe, who 
has just completed a set of aluminum coasters 
ind is admiring his work with great pride 
tudents (boys and girls) 


Shows a group of 


working in a general shop 

Pupil Personnel Organization 

Shows a boy working in his home workshop 
Shows a group of adults working in an 
evening shop class 

Shows a group of students 
tapping of an Open Hearth Furnace 
Students overhauling a power lawn mower. 


a group of students studying period 


observing the 


Shows 
furniture 


Furniture for the Schools 


LESTER L. FEHR 


Formerly Assistant to the Superintendent 
and 

Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education 

Allentown, Pa. 

Now at Lynwood, Calif. 


“At least 
given to 


Che Smith-Hughes Law states 
half 
practical work on a useful or productive 


the time for instruction be 
basis.’ The problem of providing work 
that is useful is answerable in a number 
of ways. Two of the most used ones are 
first, 
articles that are for personal use and sec 
where the student 
articles that are for the school 


where the student works only on 


ond, works only on 


In attempting to find an answer to this 
problem for the cabinetmaking and weld 
ing classes in Allentown High School, we 
combined these two and for 70 to 80 pet 


cent of the school vear the student works 


on useful and productive work for the 
school district and for the remaining 20 
to 30 per cent, he works on articles for 
himself. 

Chis setup makes our cabinetmaking de 
partment a real production asset to the 
school district. There are numerous articles 
needed in the schools which can be made 
in the school shops on a production basis 
There is real value in this production as 
we follow industrial practices and the dan- 
ger of exploitation is reduced to a mini- 
mum by a rotating scheme of work proc- 


esses 


The opportunity for the vocational de- 
partment to make a real contribution to 
the school district came with the construc- 
tion of two new primary units. These are 
identical four-room buildings in different 
sections of the city of cast concrete con 
struction. They house the kindergarten 
first, second, and third grades. Thoroughly 
modern in all their appointments, they of 
fered a challenge in the furnishing of the 
rooms. Sample chairs and tables, coat 
racks, lockers, book racks, and kindergar 
ten equipment were designed, built, and 
submitted to the vocational department 
Upon adoption, with suggested changes 
the setting up of production facilities was 
next in order. 

No great changes were made. The cabi 
netmaking and welding shops were the two 
units that would do the manufacturing 
Jigs were devised and set up in the welding 
shop for chair and table frames. A tube 
cutter was designed and a tube bender was 
secured from a local machinery distribu 
tor. Tubing from War 
Assets until their supply was exhausted 
and then purchased from industrial sup 
pliers. The tubing used is %4-in. O.D. 
.035 wall SAE 1030, with a welded seam 
Seamless tubing can also be used. The 
bending, welding, drilling, and painting are 


was purchased 


Single and double pupil desks made by the 
high school students of Allentown, Pa. 


Kindergarten and second grade, showing equipment 
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Portable hat racks and portable book shelves 


all done by the welding students. We are 
now experimenting with a plating process 
but up to the present, the chair and table 
frames have been dipped in aluminum 
paint. To keep them looking nice, frequent 
retouching is necessary and this can be 
eliminated through a plating process. 
The completed frames are then sent to 
the cabinetmaking department. Seats and 
backs are shaped and upholstered and are 
fastened to the chairs with that 
extend through holes drilled in the tubing. 
5-ply panel 


Screws 
Seats are cut from %%-in. 
board. One side is covered with a piece of 
rug cushion that is glued directly to the 
wood and then trimmed to size. The felt 
and wood are then covered with a washable 
plastic, tacked on, in one of four different 
colors, depending on which grade the fur- 
niture is to be used. Kindergarten furni- 
ture is upholstered in red, first grade in 
blue, second grade in tan, and third grade 
in yellow. The backs are curved and are 
cut from solid blocks of glued up stock. 
Short pieces of stock and left-over pieces 
from other jobs, are glued and clamped 
into solid blocks of different sizes. These 
are then band-sawed into the size needed 
with the proper curve. The felt is glued 
on and the plastic cover tacked on with 
the addition of a cover strip on the back 
which conceals the tacks. No cover strip 
is needed on the seat. 





{ minimum amount of furniture is 
manufactured during the school year. The 
major portion is manufactured during the 
summer months. Instructors and pupils are 
employed on an hourly rate basis and real 
production begins. One summer’s produc- 
tion was 500 adult and 50 


tables for two junior high school cafe- 


size chairs 
terias. Production during the school year 
is held to a minimum to prevent the charge 
of exploitation. Upon the 
pieces are delivered to the buildings by 
school district truck. 


completion, 


This program has been so successful that 
plans are now being formulated to make 
most of the equipment for a new $1,800,- 
000 junior high school now under con- 
struction. Tables, chairs, dictionary stands, 
costumers, projector stands, and teachers’ 
desks are among the items to be manu- 
factured by the vocational department for 
this new school. 

We do not recommend that a furniture 
factory be set up in any school district. 


This is only one branch of the cabinet- 


making activity. Sufficient articles for 
schools can be manufactured which will 


the needed useful and productive 
work. The teachers have entered whole- 
heartedly into this project. We provide 
furniture for our schools at 


provide 


custom-built 
a low cost, which is a contribution of vo 


cational education to the school system 


Visitors from many piaces are amazed at 
the beauty of our new schools, and sur- 
prised when they learn the equipment is 
homemade. It is with great pride that we 
in the vocational department that 
every piece of equipment in the new build- 


say 


ings was made in our department. The at- 
tendant publicity of this contribution has 
resulted in increased appropriations for our 
courses, an expanded program of voca- 
tional education, and a feeling of pride on 
the part of everyone concerned that we 
are a vital and integral part of a compre- 
hensive educational program designed to 
meet the needs of all the children of all 
the people. 


o 


During the five-year period 1937-41, 
there were 12 polio deaths for every 100 
reported cases. The death rate in the suc- 
ceeding five-year period, 1942—46, declined 
to 8 per hundred. From 1947 through 
1951, there were only 6 deaths per 100 
cases. The reduction is attributed to the 
development of improved _ treatment 
methods as well as to more accurate re- 
Public Re 
lations Department, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


porting of less serious cases. 


> 


I wish I could take all teachers on a trip 
through the great industrial laboratories of 
America. What you would see of things to 
come would thrill you beyond conception. 
The chemical, plastic, electronics, food, 
paper, and wood industries are ready to 
turn out new products that will permit a 
standard of living beyond your fondest 
Roger M. K yes, Vice-President, 
General Motors. 


dreams. 


> 


\merica has in its privately- 
owned ocean-going tanker fleet 451 ves- 
sels of nearly 6,741,000 deadweight tons 
It is the world’s largest tanker fleet under 
any one national flag. Of the tankers, 
all but two may be used to carry oil. The 
two exceptions carry propane gas and 
chemicals. Many of the tankers are used 
to carry molasses if there are slack sum- 


now 


mer months, and petroleum and petro 
leum products during the winter. The 
bulk of the tanker fleet operates in coast- 
wise and intercoastal trade such as bring- 
ing oil from the Gulf states to eastern 
refineries. — Petroleum 


coastal News 


notes. 

















PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 














HURRICANE LAMP 


RONALD NUTTER 
Instructor, General Shop 
School No. } 

Passaic, N. J. 


Here is a project for general metal crafts 
that has a worth-while take home value and 
offers a challenge to the student to master 
several skills in the making of this hurricane 
lamp 

This lamp was made by eighth-grade stu- 
dents in art-metal work, as a beginning proj- 
ect. In developing the design many problems 
were raised by the students such as: its 
history, why a glass chimney was used, and 
a _method of holding the chimney. Through 
research in the school library and several 
experimental designs, the lamp described here 
is of early American design without too many 
difficult processes in its making 


Hurricane lamp 


Bill of Material 
Small glass chimney (purchase) 

2. Tray 5\-in. diam. 16 ga. copper 
Candleholder +'4-in. diam. 16 ga. copper 
Chimney holder 14 by 7 in. 16 ga. copper 
Handle '4-in. diam. by 74-in. 

copper rod 


Procedure 


1. Planish the copper disk used for the tray 


with a large smooth faced hammer on a steel 
backing block. 

2. Anneal the tray, clean and polish with 
fine steel wool. 

3. Place tray in a wooden mold and shape 
with a fiber mallet. Other ways may be used 
such as spinning. This will depend on equip- 
ment that is available. 

4. After forming the tray serrate the edge 
as shown with a small half-round file. 
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5. For the chimney holder, planish the *4 


by 7-in. strip of copper and form into a 
circle to fit the glass chimney 
6. Bind the circle with soft iron binding 


wire and solder ends together 
Sweat solder the circle to the tray with 
soft solder or by fusion using G-450 copper 
fit 
8. Serrate the edge of the chimney holder 
in the same manner as the tray 
9. Remove the binding wire and clean and 


polish with steel wool. If the soldering was 


by fusion a 


done very neat result will be 
noted 

10. Make a pattern from the layout shown 
for the candleholder and cut out of the 4\,- 
in. disk. After cutting, any unevenness may 
be easily removed with a fine file 

11. The shaping of the candleholder was 
done over a wooden mandrel, turned from a 
(See sketch.) The 
piece is annealed, then cleaned and polished 
Drill a 14-in. diameter hole at the center 
ind mount on the wooden form. With a small 
raising hammer beat the metal to conform to 
the shape of the mandrel. The candleholder 


will have to be annealed several times during 


piece of maple cutout 


this operation 


12. Remove candleholder from the form 
and rivet to the tray. 

13. Dish the bottom of the tray slightly 
so that the lamp will set on a flat surface 
evenly 

14. For the handle a piece of copper rod 
\4-in. diam. by 7%, in. will be needed. File 
taper on one end which is later riveted to 
the tray 

15. With a cross-peen hammer on a lead 
or hardwood block, peen the rod all over 

16. Anneal the rod and bend into shape 
around a piece of 1-in. pipe held in the vise 

17. Drill a hole and 


18. Final operation 


1y-in rivet to tray 
Clean the finished lamp in a pickle solution 

made of ten parts water to one part sulphuric 

Caution: Add the acid to the 
Polish with steel wool 


sure that the hands do not come in contact 


acid water 


slowly fine making 
with any of the metal that has been polished 
Use a paper towel to hold the metal for this 
operation 

Prepare a solution of liver of sulphur. Into 
a gallon of lukewarm water dissolve a small 
piece of liver of sulphur. Now dip the hurri- 
cane lamp quickly into this solution and out 
again. If a darker color than golden bronze is 
desired, dip again until you are satisfied as 
to the Be careful 
turn the copper to a deep jet black color if 
dipped too many times. Some may like this 
deep color. After having removed the lamp 
from the coloring 
wipe dry, and highlight by rubbing 
lightly with fine steel wool 


color as you can easily 


solution, rinse in clear 


water 


THRIFTY HOUSE NUMBERS 
WILLIAM J. BRANDVOLD 


Instructor 
Junior High School 
Mattoon, Ill. 


An age-old project, yet ever useful, they 


may be made from scrap wood and old 


license plates, preferabiy aluminum 





Cleaning the numbers that are 
to be used 


As pictured the operations are especially 
suitable for the junior high school level. Home 
shop hobbyists may also find this project to 
their liking. 

Shop classes should pool their number de- 
signs to simplify the obtaining of numbers 
needed to suit the individual. 

Tools; Tin snips, flat file, round file, steel 
wool, cotton-flannel buffing 
compound, roller, coping saw, 2 
Y4g-in. hand drill, small hammer. 
Plan of Procedure: 

1. Cut and 
license plates 


wheel, buffing 


0 sandpaper 


trim desired numbers from 





The back upon which the numbers are 
to be mounted 











Fastening the numbers in place 


2. Use steel wool to clean off all dirt, grime 


ind paint. 
3. Place numbers one at a time on a piece 


of scrap wood and buff to a brilliant finish 


Note: Placing numbers on scrap wood 
gives support to prevent the metal from 
buckling under pressure. It also makes it 


easier to hold the numbers as they become 
quite warm 

4. Lay out location of holes for drilling on 
the back side of the numbers and drill with 
Mig-in. hand drill. 

5. File off any burred edges from the front 
side of the numbers and rebuff if needed. 

6. Select a piece of wood and cut out ac- 
cording to pattern wanted. 

7. Sand surface and edges well. 





The finished project 


8. Apply stain and lacquer or spar varnish. 

9. Space numbers on the finished back and 
mount with %-in. brass escutcheon pins. 

Note: Be careful not to crush the raised 
portion of the numbers when assembling 

10. Space and attach screw eyes for hanging 

Unlimited backboard designs and finishes 
may be used. Aluminum plates are most satis- 


factory; however, steel plates may be used 
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ilthough they require paint or lacquer to 
prevent rusting. Shaped wood wall paneling 
makes ideal backboards 

rhis project has proved to be quite popular 
in my general shop, and serves as a good test 
fur design as well as for demonstrating skill 


in working with wood and metal! 


SPRAYING BOOTH AND 
DRYING OVEN FOR THE 


GENERAL SHOP 


M. D. ROBERTS 

Assistant Professor, Manufacturing 
Processes 

and 

W. O. SATTERLEY 

Assistant Professor, Engineering 
Drawing 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Ind 


To successfully apply wrinkle finishes, as 
described on page 336 of the October, 1951 
issue of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAI 
EpucaTion, it is essential that the painted 
object be dried rapidly after application of 
the paint. It is advisable to allow a 15-30 
minute period before applying heat. This is 


Fig. 1. A spraying booth and drying 
oven for the general shop 
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Fig. 2. Combination oven and spraying booth 
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to permit most of the thinner to evaporate, 
ind prevent the paint sagging or running on 
vertical surfaces with the application of heat. 

Once the heat is applied the wrinkle or 
a few 
The 
appearance from this 
point on. Heat could be and the 
object very well cured and dried at room 


texture effect becomes evident in just 


minutes, about 20-30 in most cases 


will remain the same 


removed 


temperature. However, it is recommended that 
heat be applied for the length of time specified 
by the manufacturer. This will result in more 
durability and toughness of the painted 
surface 

The average commercial paint drying oven 
is quite an elaborate affair, and in most cases 
cannot be hoped for in the general shop, first, 
because of cost, and second, because it takes 
Commercial 


up too much valuable 


ovens are of two major types. The infra-red 


space 


type is used largely in fast production paint- 
well ven- 


bank 


wattage 


ing. It consists of a drying area 
tilated 
of infra-red 
500 to 1000 
together. This infra-red heat is very penetrat- 
ing and fast acting. It is not uncommon to 
dry painted surfaces in 10 to 20 minutes by 
this method, whereas, the same job of drying 


surrounded on all sides with a 


heat lamps, large in 


watts each, and quite close 


take from 2-3 hours by a convection 
The 


expensive to operate as compared to the other 


might 


type oven infra-red method is quite 
types, but in fast production its cost is thus 
offset by the quantity of work turned out 

The convection type oven is still widely 
used in industry and this type is the one 
recommended for use in the general shop 

There are many variations of this type of 
oven. The oven described herein is built in 
combination with a spraying booth. The essen 
tial factors to be kept in mind when designing 
such an oven are 

1. Adequate lighting enclosed in vapor proof 
housings, and located at such points that no 
shadows will result. 

2. A source of heat, usually electricity 

3. Adequate ventilation to carry away cor 
rosive or explosive vapors 

4. Insulation about the walls to minimize 
heat losses. 

5. An automatic temperature regulating de 
vice of some sort to hold the temperature 
within reasonable limits 

6. Large doors or openings to insert and 
remove articles with ease. 

7. Adequate 


ready circulation of convection currents, and 


sheiving which will permit 
which is removable for large objects 

8. A turntable for easy rotation of article 
being painted 

The all metal oven illustrated in this article 
is a combination spraying booth and low 
temperature drying oven constructed of alu- 


minum. The upper portion is equipped with an 





























Fig. 4. A spraying booth and drying 
oven for the general shop 


exhaust fan, turntable, and illumination. In 
the illustrations shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 
the lower portion consists of the oven equipped 
with two full-sized doors and adequate re 


The 


lined with asbestos excepting the doors, and 


movable tube type shelving. oven is 


heat is furnished by coils of nichrome alloy 
bottom. A 
board is placed on the 


wire stretched across the 16-in 


layer of asbestos 


bottom and the nichrome coils are suspended 


1 in. or more above. A thermostat circuit 
breaker is mounted. well enclosed, on the 
outside of the oven door. Caution must be 


taken that explosive vapors from the oven 
do not contact the breaker points when the 
circuit is broken. This oven draws 14 amperes 
of 110 volts ax 


arc. Two vapor shielded 50 watt bulbs should 


which results in a sizable 


be mounted inside the oven for illumination 


When constructing the heating coils make 
them twice as long as would be used for 
an ordinary hot plate. This will call for more 
wire, but it will not become red hot, will 
give better consistant service, and distribute 
the heat more evenly. The combination oven 
shown has four sets of coils. Each set consists 
of two 600 watt heating elements in series 
which results in 300 watts in each set, 1200 
watts when the sets are paralleled, as shown 
in the circuit diagram. Hardware netting may 
be stretched over the lower shelf to eliminate 
the hazard of small articles falling from the 
shelving down onto the nichrome heating 
elements resulting in an electrical short, When 
fitting the doors allow from \% to % in. space 
heated vapors to 


and upward where they can be 


along the top to permit 
pass out 
drawn into the spray booth and exhausted in 
the usual manner. Hot should be 
allowed to escape from the oven. 

The thermostat 
160 deg. F. This will eliminate any danger 


from burns on the oven doors, yet will be 


vapors 


should be set at 120 to 


sufficient for wrinkling paint. An old 110 volt 
motor circuit breaker will do the job 


BRINGING PRODUCTION 
TECHNIQUES INTO THE SHOP 


LYLE P. SOETEBER 


Industrial Arts Department 

George Rogers Clark Junior 
High School 

East St. Louis, Ill. 


The industrial aspect of production is prob 
ably the most neglected phase of the indus- 
trial-arts program, Very few experiences are 
provided in the school shops for pupils to 
work together, each doing a specific operation 
toward the Most 
shops provide the machines, the materials, and 


construction of a project 
many of the processes of industry, but the 
techniques of mass production are very seldom 
used. Instead the ancient practice of individual 
craftsmanship is rather universally in practice 
Each pupil builds and custom fits all parts 
ind competes with his neighbor. 

Therefore, to bring into the shop the tech 
niques of mass production and the experiences 
of working together, it is well occasionally to 
use a production project with a class. Every 
other boy in school will know all about it 
and will profit even though he is not actively 
taking part 

To begin with try to pick a project which 
is adaptable to production and which has boy 
appeal. The time of the year should also be 
taken The found 
that the toy truck, introduced before Christ 


into consideration writer 


mas, needed no selling. A completed model 


was shown and the enthusiasm soared. Com 












The toy truck 


mittees were appointed to work out some de- 
tails, such as the name of the company, the 
time cards, and the colors to be used in 
painting 

The instructor must be prepared to devote 
a great deal of outside time in preparing the 
paper work required to make the project 
operate smoothly. In the planning stage there 
is not too much opportunity to use the class’s 
help because of their very limited background 
in industrial practices. Interest will lapse very 
rapidly if there is too much time taken up 
in groping for methods of getting the job 
done. Wherever possible use as much pupil 
help in planning as can efficiently be utilized 
The writer found that to make the project 
have an industrial atmosphere everything 
should be planned out in advance, so that once 
production was started all emphasis should be 
toward the objective of efficient and safe 
production. The social studies teachers used 
the experience to correlate with their units 


of study at the time 


The Project 

The Clark Toy Truck Mfg. Co. was set 
up by a class of 17 eighth grade boys with 
the objective of constructing 25 trucks. Each 
boy was to receive one truck, drawn by lot 
and the remainder were to be given to a 
charitable institution of their choice. It was 
decided that all parts for the 25 trucks would 
be produced and painted before the assembly 
line would be set up. The only subassembly 
was that of the truck stakes. This was to 
facilitate the painting 

Vachines Used Machine lathe, band saw 
jig saw, wood lathes, drill press, and disk 
sander were used 

Other Devices Application for employ 
ment blanks were filled out first by all mem 
bers of the class. A personnel chart was kept 
and all jobs were rotated every several days 
so that the workers had the opportunity to 


work in most of the departments. Production 
records were kept by each department daily 
Drawings, pictorial and isometric, were fur- 
nished all departments with instructions for 
the procedure of production. Time cards were 
kept daily by each worker. A safety chart 
was kept for a record of any injuries (only 
one occurred). Jigs and patterns were used 
wherever possible to simulate production 


Organization 
I. Board of Directors (Class) 
A. Committee selected the name 
B. Committee worked out the 
sheet 


C. Decided to put hub caps on trucks 
D. Decided to leave off steering whee! 
Plant Foreman 
A. With the help of the instructor, kept 
the men on the job 
B. Assigned men to departments where 
needed and helped to rotate men 
C. Helped solve workers’ problems 
Stock Dept. Cut out rough stock and 
kept departments supplied from stock 
pile. 
Body Dept. Cut out bodies on band 
saw, drilled holes on drill press for 
stakes, drilled shank holes, sanded, sent 
to inspection department 
Hood Dept. Cut out hoods, sanded 
drilled pilot holes, sent to inspection 
department. 
Seat Dept. Cut out seat, sanded, drilled 
pilot holes, sent to inspection depart- 
ment. 
Wheel Dept. Wheels were cut from pre- 
pared cylindrical stock to % in. +- } 
in. for facing. Set up wheels in a uni- 
versal chuck on a machine lathe, drilled 
a “%e-in. hole for the axle with tail- 
stock, faced both sides with facing tool, 
cut grooves on one side with special 
tool, sent to inspection department. 
Dowel Dept. Furnished % by ‘-in. 
stock set up in wood lathe and turned 
to %-in. dowel by use of doweling jig, 
sent to jig saw and cut into 3-in. lengths, 
one end rounded on disk sander, sent 
to inspection department. 


16 


Photo shows the paint department painting one of the stakes. Foreman’s 
job sheet shows the colors to be used 
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IX. Side Board Dept. Boards cut Me in. 
in length. Sanded ends on sander, planed 
edges smooth, sent to inspection depart- 
ment. 

X. Side Board Assembly. Received dowels 
and side boards from inspection, set 
up in jig and assembled with brads, 
sent to inspection. 

XI. Paint Dept. Received parts from in- 
spection and painted them according 
to the color chart. 

XII. Inspection Dept. Checked every finished 
part and if O.K. sent it to paint de- 
partment, or put it in storage after 
being painted. 


The Assembly Line 

After all the parts were made, painted, and 
O.K.’d by the inspection department, the time 
had arrived for their assembly. The operation 
was broken down into 16 steps. A chart was 
prepared showing all the steps in sequence 
and the worker assigned to each job. Each 
worker was given an instruction card telling 
him how to perform his specific operation, and 
the tools and supplies he would need. All 25 
assembled in three 45-minute 


trucks were 


periods 


Assembly Line Operations 
1. Drill rear wheel pilot holes 

2. Drill front wheel pilot holes 

3. Install right stake 

4. Install left stake 

5. Install right rear wheel 

6. Install left rear wheel 

. Install right front wheel 

8. Install left front wheel and oil wheels 
9. Install rear hub caps 

10. Install front hub caps 

11. Install hood 

12. Install seat 

13. Install head lights 

14. Inspection and foreman 

15. Storage 

16. Material flow 


Problems Which the Instructor 
Encountered 
1. Difficult to get pupils to fill out records 
each day accurately 


> 


Some jobs very undesirable and some 


such as the machine lathe too desirable. 
3. Difficult to find more than one or two 
good foremen 


4. Forty-five minute class periods too short 


Desirable Outcomes 


1. Display of the trucks brought much 
praise to those who made them from their 
fellow pupils 

2. Publicity in local paper 


3. Letters from the hospital commending 


the boys on their workmanship and their 


humanitarian spirit 


4. A general feeling by 


all boys that it 








was a job worth doing and thai it had been 
done well. 

5. Thirty-six 35mm. color slides were taken 
of all the various operations; each boy appears 
twice, as a permanent record for the school 


PRINTING WITH ALUMINUM 
ETCHINGS 


DELBERT A. DYKE 


Head, Department of Industrial 
Education 

Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Tex. 


Various types of the printing processes have 
long been recognized as desirable arts with 
which the general education program might 
be enriched. Many processes that have been 
advocated use simple equipment such as lino- 
leum and woodcut blocks, dowels, spools, po- 
tatoes, carrots, and turnips cut to interesting 
shapes, and other unusual and inexpensive 
methods. 



















Fig. 1. Transferring the design to 
the metal with carbon paper 


During the preholiday season and other 
occasions during the school year, it is natural 
to use any or all of these processes to pro- 
duce greeting cards and decorate paper for 
special occasions. 







Fig. 2. Paint the resist (asphaltum 
varnish) on those parts of the de- 
sign that are to print. The resist is 
not to be painted on the back- 
ground, Check your work by hold- 
ing it in front of a mirror to see how 
the design will look when printed 








Fig. 3. Ink the plate with a brayer 

using regular block printing ink. 

Either water or oil base ink may be 

used. Use ink sparingly for best 
results 


The process described in the accompanying 
article is interesting and worthy of merit. It 
is quite unusual and offers considerable prom- 
ise with little additional outlay for supplies 
or equipment. 










Fig. 4. Print by placing the paper 
on aluminum sheet and rolling it 
with a clean brayer 


The process is a method of printing a design 
in which an aluminum etching is used to make 
the imprint. The etched background gives an 
effect that is desirable for many types of 
designs and is obtained as a result of the 
porousness of the material. Varying the etch- 
ing speed will tend to change the texture of 
the background. 

The process is described in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 
















Fig. 5. Etching the aluminum sheet. 
Dilute three parts of water with one 
part hydrochloric acid. Safety pre- 
caution to remember: always pour 
the acid into the water and not the 
water into the acid 
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Fig. 6 Clean the etched aluminum sheet with 
benzrine of turpentine. it is then ready te be 
used for making prints from the etched plate 


AIRCRAFT COVERING AND 
DOPING MOCK-UP 
NORMAN K. RUSSELL 


Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education 

Western Michigan College of Education 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Industrial education teachers wanting a good 
iviation project will find the one described 
herein excellent for many aircraft jobs. This 
one concerns welding, tube bending, cover 
ing, and doping. The project was designed by 
Herbert E. Ellinger, 


industrial education at Western Michigan Col 


assistant professor ol 


lege, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Advanced 


of these tail sections to be used by the air 


welding students made up ten 


craft structures class which is part of the 


uircraft mechanic's curriculum. Over-all di 


nensions are as follows: height of fin post 


13 in.; length over-all, 13 in.: radius of front 


3% in., and width at front 6% in 
his small tail 


the principles of 


section is used to teach 


covering air frames with 


fabric and dope. It has an extreme convex 


Uncovered tail section made by the ad 
vanced welding classes. This job includes the 
operation of tube bending 


Fig. 1 





Fig. 2. When beginning the covering operation, 
cover the two sides first, then the bottom, and 
finally the front. Sponge the completely covered 
unit with woter to remove wrinkles in the fabric 


Fig. 3. The tail section covered. Surface tape has 
been applied at oll edges and corners. The entire 
surface has been sanded with fine sandpaper 


Fig. 4. The completed project with two coats 
clear dope brushed, two coats aluminum and 
three coats green pigmented dope sprayed 


ind concave curve that at once taxes the stu 
dent to put forth his whole effort if he ex 
pects to do a good job. As it is used at 
Western Michigan College it is covered with 
inexpensive cotton muslin cloth which, for 
ill practical purposes, works as well as ex 
pensive aircraft cotton 


whole 


section 


One yard of muslin 
After it is 
is given one 


will cover the 
covered the tail 


project. 
coat 
of dope by hand. Surface tape is cut by the 
student with either pinking shears or a pink 
ing machine and applied at all corners and 
with the After 


edges second coat of dope 





AIRCRAFT COVERING 4*° 


DOPING MOCKUP 








SAW AND FILE ALL 
TUBING TO FIT INTO 
SMALLEST SPACE 





ALL PIECES$ SAE 1025 
OR 4130 “STEEL TUBING 


ALL JOINTS GAS WELDED 


RADI R' AND R* MADE TO 
CONFORM TO SPACE 








Fig. 5. Sketch of 


the mock-up 
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the second coat of dope has dried overnight 
the entire surface is sanded with fine sand- 
paper. The project is then sprayed two coats 
f aluminum pigmented dope to make the 
tabric opaque and it is finished with two or 


three coats of a colored pigmented dope 
sprayed on 

Should the instructor wish to carry the 
project further to include more fabric and 


dope operations —holes can be cut in the 
surface and doped or sewed patches applied 
Letters and numerals can also be painted on 
as is often done on the fin of a real airplane 

This project has been used successfully in 
beginning aircraft structure classes at Western 
With few 
idequately the 


Michigan College for three years 


exceptions it covers funda 
mentals of doping fabric to airframes and the 
techniques of brushing and spraying aircraft 


dope 


UNIQUE PIPE HOLDERS 
GEORGE V. RADCLIFFE 


Industrial Arts Education 
University of Idaho 


Moscow, Idaho 
Pipe smokers will find these miniature fur 
niture pipe holders readily accepted by the 


ousekeeper. The feminine group in the crafts 
classes enthusiastically worked out their Dad’s- 
Dav gift problems in this manner. Furniture 


or to show off that new pipe received on 
your last birthday. 

Cheap and inexpensive scrap materizls may 
construction involves the 
use of hand 
wood carving sets. The upholstery effect may 
be obtained by the use of flocking in Kelly 


be used, and the 


power equipment tools, and 


green or bright red. 


Suggested Plan of Procedure and 
Materials 

PHE Boot 
1. Five pieces of % by 1% by 2%-in. scrap 
mahogany. Place these on top of each other 
and glue to three pieces of “4 by 1% by 5\-in. 
mahogany. Clamp and let glue dry 

?, Band-saw boot into rough shape 

3. Drill 44-in 
344 in. deep. This is to cradle the stem of pipe 


4. With 


carving set 


hole down front of boot 


wood chisels. gouges, and wood 


work boot into desired shape 


Seams may be made by the use of a wood 

burning set or actually carved into the wood 
5. Hollow out a 14 by 2-in. oval shaped 

depression “s in. deep into the toe of boot to 

fit the bowl of the pipe. 

wide groove into the front 


6. Carve %-in 


of the boot for the stem. Sand the entire job 
to a smooth finish. 

7. Flocking of any color desired may be 
used. It 
Bottom of heel, sole, and seat for pipe should 


is inexpensive and easily applied 


be covered 


of fine sandpaper and will help give the ma 

hogany a beautiful luster. Boot may be shined 

afterward with common neutra! shoe wax. 
Nove: if typical heel is used it may be 


necessary to weight toe of boot with lead 


to give proper balance. If walking heel is 


used no weight will be required. 


Furniture — Chair or Sectional 
1. Use scraps of wood. May be made of 
any size but should be of the following pro 
portion: 354 in. wide, 3% in. deep, and 35% in 
high. Sectional sizes 
for the chair. 
2. Arms - 
saw cuts equally dividing front and top. Saw 


should be the same as 


-™% by 2 by 34% in. with two 


kerfs are to represent cording and seams 
Sand and round all kerf edges 
Bottom o1 


Cushion ly by 


3. Seat — made of two pieces 


base —%% by 2'% by 2 in 
214 by 2% in. 

+. Round edges of cushion on front, top 
and bottom, and both sides 

5. Glue and brad cushion to base, Cushion 
may extend \%¢ in 

6. With carving set or wood gouges hollew 
out seat for pipe bowl. Then sand. This may 
be done after chair has been assembled, but 
it can be done much easier before assembling 

Mark center of back of chair and carve 

out °s in. wide groove for pipe stem, and sand 
back by gluing 


he use of brads will eliminate clamps and 


8. Assemble arms and 


waiting for glue to dry 





can be made up of one chair or in sectionals 
is shown in 
can be made into useful, colorful, and worth- 
while gifts for father, husband 


the illustration. These projects 


or bov friend 





Unique pipe holders 


8. To finish, sand, stain if desired, give 
wash coat of shellac and alcohol. Sand and 
shellac. Repeat operations until desired finish 


is obtained. Crocus cloth may be used instead 





9. Shape back by rounding corners and all 


edges 


10. Seal wood with shellac and let dry 


11. Apply Enamel with 


flocking adhesive 
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a few drops of Japan drier may be used in- 
stead of the commercial adhesive. Apply flock- 
ing immediately. Flocking can be applied with 
air gun or sifted over all parts through a fine 
wire screen. Let dry and shake off all surplus 
flocking and replace in container. Chair is 
then ready for use 


MICROMETER READING 
CARDS 


EDWIN K. KNECHT 
High School 
Irvington, N. J. 


The writer has taught micrometer reading 
for a long time, using various methods and 
aids. With large classes and a few micrometers 
available, he felt that something more was 
needed for the individual student to work 
with than a drawing on the board, a mock-up, 
or a few micrometers that could be passed 
around the class. 

At his request, the art department cut out 
a linoleum block representing a portion of the 
micrometer thimble and spindle, as shown at 
A in Figure 1. The print shop printed the 
cards and added the graduations. See B, C, 
and D. 

These cards may be used to advantage in 
several ways. 

1. They may be attached to a board, and 
each card set. Number each card. The boy can 
write a list of the settings and they can be 
checked against a key sheet. 

2. The cards may be passed to members 
of the class and they can set the mikes by 
marking the cards with a pencil. After check- 
ing, the marks may be erased and the cards 
can be used again. 

3. They can be passed to the class mem- 
bers already set, and the boy write in his 
reading. 

The cards can be set accurately to three 
decimal points. After students have learned 
to set these card micrometers correctly, they 
can easily use the real ones and measure to 
four decimal places. 


DESK CHISEL 


PERCY W. BLANDFORD 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 


A miniature chisel of the woodworking type 
has many uses on desk or drawing board. It 
is one of the best instruments for putting a 
fine point on pencils. Made with a brilliantly 
colored plastic handle it is an attractive and 
craftsmanlike item on any desk. For the stu- 
dent it provides an interesting project in a 
combination of materials. 

The blade is a piece of 4% by %-in. tool 
steel. This should be annealed, then sawed 
and filed to shape. The tang should have a 


slight taper and be left rough, but all other 
parts should be worked to a high polish. 
Harden and temper to a straw color. As 
the tool should not get any hard use, this 
will take a long-lasting edge, but if the par- 
ticular steel is found to be too brittle when 
tempered in this way, temper to a brown. 
In any case only about an inch of the cutting 
end need be tempered. 

Turn a ferrule from thin-walled tube, of 
%4-in. outside diameter. Brass will do, but 
stainless steel or plated brass will improve 
the appearance of the article. 

The handle is a piece of brightly-colored 
hexagonal or octagonal Catalin rod. Turn to 
size, making the ferrule a push-fit on the 
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Desk chisel by Percy W. Blandford 
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Fig. 1. 


Micrometer reading cards 


end. Drill for the tang, making the hole about 
¥, in. too deep and very slightly undersize. 
Saw and file the slot across the ferrule and 
plastic to suit the end of the blade. 

Polish the plastic. Soften it by immersing 
in boiling water for about three minutes, then 
with the ferrule in position, press the tang 
in. This should go with hand pressure or very 
light tapping. If it does not, thin the tang 
slightly. After cooling, the plastic will grip 
the blade securely. 

Complete the chisel by finally polishing the 
handle, and sharpening the cutting edge on 
an oilstone. 
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DIRECTIONS * STUDY THE EIGHT DIAGRAMS SHOWN ABOVE. BELOW /S5 
A SCALEO DRAWING OF A PROBLEM PROPERLY LOCATED ONA 9x12 


WORK SHEET. STARTING WITH SIDE, AB, AND US/NG THE APPROPRI 
ATE TRIANGLES, CONSTRUCT THE /RREGULAR-SHAPED POLYGON, 
WORK/NG /N A CLOCKW/SE O/RECTION. F/LL /N ANSWER 80%. 
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TRIANGLES IN COMBINATION 






































Presentation of a practical problem for the drafting and mathematics classes. 
Andrew G. Lofgren, Technical High School, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOD -JOINT MODEL 
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Wood-joint model by Lewis K. John 
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WOOD-JOINT MODEL 


LEWIS K. JOHN 
Oxnard, Calif. 


Instructors who have had difficulties in 
teaching students in the woodshop the use 
and construction of the common wood joints 
will find that the small model described herein 
to be, at least a partial answer to their 
problem 

This model not only illustrates the proper 
construction of the joint, but also serves as 
a guide to the various joints most adaptable 
to a particular use. It will be noted in the 
accompanying illustration that drawer con 
struction, base construction, and cabinet con 
struction are illustrated in the model 

The cabinet is constructed of 1 by 6-in 
stock and may be painted to emphasize the 
joints or may be finished in a clear finish 
The joints should be made to fit easily, but 
not a forced fit. Dowels, nails, and screws are 


made to fit loosely so that they may be 
assembled and disassembled easily. 

By starting the model as a knocked down 
affair, and building it up from the base, the 
students will soon name the joints as they 
are put together. Through the use of this 
model, students learn very readily. It can 
be used in a test of joint identification after 
a group presentation and review has been 
given. Students will refer to it many times 
to check on its construction when they are 
in need of help 

The model may be disassembled when not 
in use and stacked away very compactly 
However, it will undoubtedly soon find a 


permanent place in your shop 
- 


Once, only 10 to 20 per cent of each 
barrel of crude oil could be converted to 
gasoline. Now, as a result of technology 
and scientific research in the oil indus- 
try, almost half of every barrel can be 


turned to gasoline, and that amount can 
be increased if the need arises Petro- 
leum Newsnotes. 


HANDY NAIL AND 
SCREW DISPENSER 


R. D. RUTHERFORD 

Woodwork Instructor 

Grover Cleveland Junior High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Do you have a problem of waste when 
dispensing nails, screws, or brads with junior 
high school students? If so, you may be in- 
terested in this type of dispenser whieh has 
proved very effective in our junior high school 
woodwork classes 

This dispenser can be made of plywood 
very easily. The top and bottom may be 
made of ‘4e6-in. plywood and the center sec- 
tion of ‘“4-in. or 1-in. plywood. Nail and glue 
the parts together. Finish naturally or paint 
to suit the color scheme in your shop. 
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THE YO-YO ON THE 
ASSEMBLY LINE 


WILLIAM C. ROCHELLE 


Industrial Arts Instructor 
Washington Irving Junior High School 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Up and Down Yo-Yo Co. started 
operations on November 17, 1952, in the 
comprehensive general shop at Washington 
Irving Junior High School, as a result of a 
request by the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross for one hundred small toys to be 
sent to youngsters in the Azores as Christmas 
gifts. 

After with the 
boys in the ninth-grade classes, we accepted 
the responsibility because we felt it was a 
splendid opportunity to enter into a bond of 
friendship with the boys and girls of another 
country. 

The next 
should be made and what method should be 
employed in The Yo-yo 
chosen for two basic reasons 

1. The name Yo-yo to junior high school 
youngsters is motivation enough. The appeal 


discussing the invitation 


step was to decide what toy 


making it was 


is universal. 

2. The Yo-yo lends itself perfectly to the 
assembly line. 

The assembly line or mass production pro- 
cedure seemed the logical one 

Being located in a highly industrialized 
center with the General Electric Co. and the 
American Locomotive Co employing a vast 
majority of the population, we have adopted 
the policy of having each ninth-grade class 
work on a production job for several days 
to become familiar with production line prac 
tices. This project would fit in perfectly with 
that phase of our industrial-arts program 
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Details of Yo-yo, and jig for making it 


Having decided on the project and the 
method, the construction of the Yo-yo was 
broken down into 15 operations, using a total 
of 35 boys in the over-all program. Six class 
periods of 45 minutes each, two afternoons 
after school, and one evening after supper 
were spent in the completion of 140 Yo-yo’s. 
This meant a total of 12 working hours. The 
cost of the entire project was $25 or 18 
cents per Yo-yo. Almost every scrap could 
be utilized, as all parts were small. 

Enough Yo-yo’s were made so that every 
boy working on the line was able to have 
one for himself. This, of course, was an 
added incentive which greatly simplified the 
teaching of the many operations and the 


presentation of the information in- 


related 
volved in the construction 


Sanding and painting the Yo-yo 


The jigs shown in Figure 2 were made from 
short ends of %4-in. maple, and left on the 
face plate for the assembly line operations 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


Compass or templet, jig saw or band saw, disk 
sander, wood lathes (two desirable, one neces- 
sary), drill press, 2 coping saws, 4 rulers, pencils, 
glue, 2 light mallets, belt sander, assorted sand- 
paper, shellac, 3 jigs for lathes and drill press, 
cans of spray paint, assorted colors, Yo-yo string, 
lumber — % in. White Wood, quantity depending 
on number of Yo-yo’s to be made. 


Procedure 

1. Lay out 2%4-in. diameter circles, and 
cut to size using jig saw or band saw. 

2. Sand to line using disk sander. 

3. Pencil gauge a line 4 in. from either 
face on edge of piece. Also on one face % 
in. from edge. 

4. Turn curved edge to both pencil lines 
using special jig to center and hold. Piece 
should be held tightly between jig and tail- 
stock. 

5. Sand curved edge on lathe using spe- 
cial jig to center and hold piece. 

6. Drill 44-in. diameter hole in center of 
disk using special jig clamped on table of 
drill press. 

7. Cut %4-in. dowel to lengths of 114 in. 
for use as center piece. 

8. Place a small amount of glue in 4 -in. 
hole of the two side pieces, and drive dowel 
into holes using a light wood or leather 
mallet. 

9. Allow glue to dry. 

10. Sand both faces on belt sander to 
remove excess dowel and glue. Use 2/0 sand- 
ing belt. 

11. Hand sand assembled Yo-yo to re- 
move any remaining marks. 
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12. Inspect assembled Yo-yo for accurate 
workmanship 

13. Apply a wash coat of shellac. Sand 
shellac coat when dry and spray with cans 
of enamel paint spray. 

14. Attach strings to finished piece. Either 
homemade purchased 
Yo-yo strings will be satisfactory. 

15. Final inspection and testing 


strings or regulation 


Outcomes of Program 

The true value of such a program 
best be pointed out by listing a few of the 
many worth-while results, some of which 
were pointed out by the students working 
on the project. 

1. We did something for other kids less 
fortunate than we. 

2. We had an opportunity to serve our 
community through a charitable organization. 

3. We learned the importance of working 
together to get a job done. 

4. We saw the effects of 
breakdowns, and strikes. 

5. We experienced the methods of Ameri- 
can industry. 


can 


slowdowns, 


6. We learned that proper planning is a 
must in industry. 

7. We saw leadership qualities 
through this type of project. 

8. We practiced safety in industry, which 
is of primary importance. 

Two classes visited our plant and were 
taken on conducted tours of the line. These 
visitors were from another industrial-arts 
shop. Upon returning to their class, they 
were so enthusiastic about what they had 
seen, that they immediately started planning 
an assembly line project of their own. As 
this is being written, that class has organized 
and is in the process of producing copper 
candlestick holders. 


develop 


The writer once read that a production 
project is a real adventure. We here at 
Washington Irving agree, and would be very 
happy to open the doors to the Up and 
Down Yo-Yo Co. in the future for a glimpse 
at American industry. 


CORRELATING INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS WITH THE ACADEMIC 
STUDIES 

WILLIAM R. WRIGHT 


Industrial Arts Department 
Wanamassa School 
Wanamassa, N. J. 


When a student enrolls in our industrial- 
arts program we try to correlate his everyday 
academic studies with a practical art of every- 
day experiences. 


One method used with considerable success 
has been for the students to write a (true 
confession when they have finished their prac- 
tical-art project 

This true confession consists of: 

a) Student’s name and the name of their 
project 

b) A list of processes or procedures used 
in completing their project 

c) A list of things they did wrong while 
working on their projects. 

This little essay serves in many ways to 
help both the instructor as well as the student. 

When a child fully realizes his procedures 
and mistakes, and with the instructor’s help, 
makes his then he has been 
through a real learning situation. 

On the completion of the student’s second 
project and his true confession, his first con- 
fession is taken from the file and compared 
with the second one. Theoretically, the stu- 
dent should not have made the same mistakes 
in his second project that he had in the first. 
If he did, then we look for a source of trouble 
that has caused this. In short, we find where 
we can help him and do the most good. 

One must remember that this true confes- 
sion has many uses, and we must get the most 
out of a useful thing. 

Now that we see how we can use it to 
further the cause of shopwork, let us look at 
it from the academic viewpoint. 

When a student writes his true confession, 
he should use correct spelling, good grammar, 
and the correct phrasing of his ideas. Also, 
the instructor can help him on his penmanship 
and neatness. 

This system has been used very successfully 
with beginning students in industrial-arts work. 
It helps to direct the attention of the teacher 
and the pupil to the weaknesses of a given 
course. 

Some shop teachers may think that is an 


corrections, 


unnecessary amount of extra work to bring 
upon oneself, but if we are not in the teach- 
ing field to do our utmost in furthering edu- 
cation, then we have chosen the wrong voca- 
tion. To the writer it seems well worth the 
added effort. It has paid dividends 


ICE FISHING REEL 


R. C. SHAW 
Escanaba, Mich. 


Fishing through the ice is a rather cool 
sport. It is difficult to keep your hands dry 
and the fish line from tangling. The depth of 
the water varies in some lakes from twenty to 
eighty feet and some kind of a device is 
needed to take care of this length of line. 

The reel has two lines —a heavy short one 
and the long fishing line. The short line is 
about one third the length of the long line 





and is fastened to a small wheel to operate 
the reel. The short. hand line is never in the 
water. This keeps the hands dry, and a big 
wheel takes care of the long fishing line and 
keeps it from tangling. 

A hollow cork or bobber can be used or you 
can fish with line only. It operates best in a 
fishing shack and in some states fishing shacks 
are not lawful, but a tripod on the ice works 
well. 

The reel is used to take smelt, perch, her- 
ring, and walleyed pike in Lake Michigan and 
adds much to the pleasure of ice fishing. 

The reel can be made of any kind of wood, 
but hardwood is preferred. The bearings are 
two \ by 2-in. pipes with a 4 by 3-in. shaft. 
The shaft can be a \%-in. welding rod. The 
large wheel is made by soldering two 9-in. 
cake pans together, and the small wheel for 
the hand line is made by soldering two 5-in 
pie tins together. The 3-in. cylinder is turned 
and bored on the lathe. The line guides are 
%-in. screw eyes and suspend the reel. The 
parts are assembled with Weldwood Glue and 
screws. This is a fine high school shop project 
and one of interest to boys. 





Ice fishing reel 
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SACL Double-Duty Oscillating Sanders 
Answer Every Training and Maintenance Need 


nts with the tool 






























emselves on 
e work. 


Train stude 
they'll use °° 


maintenanc 


You'll find students more confident— 
quicker to learn—when you use a SKIL 
Oscillating Sander in vocational training 
classes. For these great tools feature ease 
of handling—faster operation—satin- 
smooth finishes on all materials, whether 


wood, metal or composition. 


SKIL Oscillating Sanders serve a double 
purpose. Fine for maintenance work, too, 
they pay for themselves many times over 
in refinishing blackboards, desks, chairs, 


cabinets and other school fittings. 


You can always rely on SKIL for faster 


work, finer workmanship! 
- e 7 


SHOWN AT LEFT—SKIL Oscillating Sander, 
Model 438—One of the fastest-cutting, portable 
finishing sanders made. Exclusive compound mo- 
tion produces the smoothest possible finishes. 
Sanding surface: 4%” x 5%” (VY sheet). Ball 
bearings throughout. Sealed against dust and 
dirt. Length overall: 7%”. Net weight: 7'/ Ibs. 


SKE 


SKIL Products are made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, Inc 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 





SKIL Home Shop 
Oscillating Sander—Model 578 


Features extreme light weight for easy one- 
hand operation. Ideal for lighter mainte- 
nance requirements. Sanding surface: 34” 
x 7%” (Y% of standard paper). Sealed 
ball bearings throughout. Overall length: 
8%". Net weight: 5 Ibs. 


SKIL Factory Branches in 34 Principal Cities 
In Conada: Skiltools, Ltd., 3601 Dundas Street West, 


Toronto 9, Ontario 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT 
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DOUBLE 


SHOP EFFICIENCY 
WITH TOLCO PRODUCTS 


FOUR STUDENT 
WOODWORKING BENCHES 


The basic Tolco line features 26 models 
of shop benches and art tables. There is 
@ model to fit every basic need and 
budget. The splendid TM-12 four stu- 
dent weoedwerking bench shown has 
2%" hard maple, edge grained, elec- 
tronically glued top. Tolce tops have 
more laminations per foot of board 
width for extra durability and strength. 
Base is constructed of heavy metal, has 
12 leckers. Tolco products are bvyilt 
right today for the thousands of tomor- 
rows they must serve. Why be satisfied 
with anything less than the finest? 
Write teday for full color illustrated 
folder of the complete Tolce line. 


THE TOLERTON CO. 


NN. Freedom Ave. Alliance, Ohio 
Established 1894 — Our 59th Yeor 
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for Industrial Arts Teachers.” Included are dis- 

cussions on adult programs, teacher workshops, 

shop planning, design, and safety. The Ladies’ 

Program is also included for Friday afternoon. 
Wm. R. Mason, President 


@ The members of the industrial-arts depart- 
ment and Epsilon Pi Tau Fraternity of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill, held 
an all-day and evening conference, discussion, and 
banquet program on Saturday, March 7. This 
program was held in conjunction with “The 
Second Annual Congress of Classroom Teachers.” 
The complete program follows: 

The program started at 8:30 am., with a 


' coffee hour and registration. At the general session 


at nine o'clock, Dr. Harold C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, spoke on “The 
Classroom Teacher — Focal Point of Education.” 

At 10:30 a.m., a panel discussion group under 
the chairmanship of Milo Oakland, considered 
“Current Problems in Industrial Arts.” 

At 2:00 p.m. there was a continuation of the 
morning's discussion. 

The Epsilon Pi Tau banquet was held at 
6:00 p.m. Dr. Wilbur A. Yauch, head of the 
department of education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at De Kalb, was the speaker. — 
Paul E. Harrison. 

¢ The Pennsylvania Industrial Aris Teachers 
Professional Association will hold its “Men of 
Industry Night” on March 25, 1953. 

¢ New officers of the Iowa Vocational Associa- 
tion are: Marlene Nelson, Ames, Iowa, president ; 
Ralph W. Gruenwald, Tipton, vice-president; and 
Mark Z. Hendren, Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. 


¢ Officers of the Florida Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association for 1953 are: M. R. Avery, 
president; Grover C. Howell, executive secretary ; 
Herbert E. Brown, secretary; and Harvey T. 
Paulk, treasurer. 

¢ The Missouri Industrial Education Annual 
Spring Conference is to be held April 17 and 
18 on the campus of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, president, The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis., and Dewey F. Barich, 
manager, Educational Services, Ford Motor 
Company, will address the members of the con- 
ference. H. H. London. 

@ Officers for the year 1953 of the Kansas 
Vocational Association are: Kenneth Henderson, 
Garden City, president; Elizabeth Hirschler, vice- 
president for home economics; H. A. Starkey, 
Green Bend, vice-president for industrial educa- 
tion; Max Stalcup, Lawrence, vice-president for 
business education; and F. E. Carpenter, Topeka, 
secretary -treasurer 

@ The first annual meeting of the Colorado In- 
dustrial Arts Association will be held in Greeley 
at Colorado State College of Education, Saturday, 
April 25 

The morning session will be devoted to a busi- 
ness session including adoption of an association 
constitution. 

Dr. S. R. Toussaint of Colorado State College 
of Education will address a meeting at the Tea 
House at noon where he will present his famous 
talk, “Community U.S.A.” 

Prof. E. E. Ericson of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
a long-time leader in the industrial-arts field, 
author of several books and numerous magazine 


articles, will headline the afternoon program. In 
December he was the recipient of The Ship’s 
Citation award at the American Vocational As- 
sociation convention in Boston. 

¢ An Industria! Education Conference was held 
on March 20 and 21, 1953, at Arkansas A. & M 
College, College Heights, Ark. 

The conference started with a dinner served 
cafeteria style at five o’clock, Friday, March 20. 

An open forum discussion, led by Fred Graham, 
assistant superintendent and director of industrial 
education, Little Rock Public Schools, started at 
6:30 p.m. The subject of this discussion was 
“Problems of the General Shop.” 

At 8:00 p.m. Dr. Chris H. Groneman, head, 
industrial education department, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Tex., spoke on “In- 
dustrial Education in the South.” 

The Saturday morning session opened at 8:00 
a.m., with an open forum discussion led by 
Jack Kraras, drafting instructor at Pine Bluff 
High School, on “Problems of First Year Draw- 
ing,” including “Drawing and Its Relation to 
All Shop Work.” 

At 9:00 a.m., there were several demonstra- 
tions. The first one was by the Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Delta Tool Division, “Machines to Be 
Selected.” John Claude, special school representa- 
tive, and Frank Goodman, Delta representative, 
Memphis, Tenn., presented this. 

The next one was on “Leather Tooling and 
Carving” by Henry Fears, graduate student, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Tex. 

The third one, “Metal Foil Tooling,” was given 
by a student of Arkansas A. & M. College In- 
dustrial Education Department. 

Finally, “Special Uses of the Table Saw” was 
presented by a student of Arkansas A. & M. Col- 
lege Industrial Education Department. 

A tour of Ward Bros. Mfg. Co., manufacturers 
of boats and fans, followed. 

At the noon luncheon Dr. Chris H. Groneman 
spoke on “Challenges Confronting Industrial Edu- 
cation,” after which the business meeting was 
held. 








Personal News 














DELBERT A. DYKE 


Prof. Delbert A. Dyke has recently assumed 
his duties at the Sul Ross State College, Alpine, 
Texas, succeeding Victor J. Smith who has re- 
tired to devote his time to architectural practice 

Mr. Dyke came to Texas from the Middle 
Tennessee State College where he has been teach- 
ing in the industrial arts department since 1947. 
In 1936 Prof. Dyke was graduated from the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, taking his M.A. degree 
from the same institution in 1941. Some of his 
doctorate has been completed at Peabody 

Mr. Dyke has experienced a rich and varied 
service in the industrial-arts field including five 
years in junior high school, followed by several 
years in the navy technical and combat pro- 
grams. He returned to the Oklahoma A.& M. as 
woodworking instructor after the war 

During 1947 Mr. Dyke transferred to Tennessee 
as instructor in metalworking industries. He has 
been active in the A.I.A.A.; the Industrial Arts 
Award program; his State Educational Associa- 
tions; and in the activities of his college Indus- 
trial Arts Club. This Club presented him with a 


(Continued on pege 20A) 
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Here’s the 
16mm. projector 


you never 





have to oil! 


As you can see from the comments below, Audio- 
Visual experts agree that the biggest single cause 
of projector breakdowns is improper lubrication. 
But though improper lubrication can be the source 
of costly and time-consuming damage, it can never 
be a problem with the Pageant. For the Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector is permanently prelubricated 
at the factory! 

The combination of oil-impregnated bearings, 
sealed-in-oil bearings, “lifetime” oil-retaining 
pads, low-friction nylon gears, and a minimum of 
moving parts makes certain that you can keep class- 
room work right on schedule. 

Have your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer—one of 
a coast-to-coast group of qualified specialists in 
the particular motion-picture requirements of 
school and church—demonstrate the Pageant for 
you. See for yourself how easily it carries, sets up, 
and threads... how brilliantly it screens... how 
faithfully it reproduces sound. If you don’t know 


sound-training films. 


Vocational students learn how to 
use tools much faster through 


your dealer, send the coupon below for details. 


“Movie projectors that 
have been over- or under- 
oiled are our service de- 
partment’s biggest head- 
aches. The Kodascope 
Pageant offers welcome relief. Its 
prelubrication feature has elimi- 
nated the major cause of break- 
downs.” 





Richard D. Bicknell 
Bicknell Photo Service 
Portland, Maine 





“Our repair department 
services all makes of 16mm. 
motion-picture projectors, 
and I can safely say that 90% 
of the mechanical repairs re- 
quired are due to lack of proper lu- 
brication. Certainly the permanent lu- 
brication built into the Kodascope 
Pageant is a most desirable feature.” 
L. M. Lash, Mgr. 

Engleman Visual Education Service 

Detroit, Michigan 





KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 





**Prelubrication is the 
‘ounce of prevention’ 
that saves many a dollar 
in service charges and 
will keep the Pageant ‘on 
the job’ where it belongs. School 
and church users need and wel- 
come this trouble-free prelubri- 
cated Pageant.” 
Howard P. Evans, Pres. 
Audio-Visual Consultants, Inc. 
Boise, Idaho 





Prices subject to change without notice 


MOTION PICTURES... .teach, train, entertain 








“There's no doubt about it 
—improper lubrication #s 
the chief cause of sound- 
projector breakdowns. A 
large percentage of projec- 
tors that come back to our shop have 
been either over- or underoiled. Of- 
ten this results in big repair bills, to 
say nothing of the time the projector 
is out of service. No aan we're 
getting so many calls for the perma- 
nently prelubricated Pageant.” 
William L. Weeden 
Oscar H. Hirt, Photographic Supplies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
















































Kodascope 


Pageant 


Sound Projector 


Only $400, complete with case and speaker 
for classroom and small-auditorium use. 


Has three extra speakers 
in matching case. De- 
signed for use with Pag- 
eant speaker in large au- 
ditoriums and under poor 
acoustical conditions. 
Lists at only $92.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


() Send me name of nearest Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer (|) Complete information on the 
16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 
() Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION — 
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watch as he completed his plans to transfer to 
At the Sul Ross College Prof. Dyke will 
have charge of the industrial-arts program of 
some variety as well as several service courses in 
the field of drafting for geology majors, farm 
shop for the Range Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment, and arts and crafts for elementary teachers 
Victor J. Smith 


JAMES T. GEARON 
James T. Gearon, U. S. Office Head, Reports 
and Analysis Section of the Vocational Division, 


Texas 


in training 


SHELDON! ® 


CHICAGO 


| ‘ f. no 
_ Zero Precision Timken 
Mis Taper Roller Bearings 


1%” hole thru Spindle 
(greater copacity! 


Most accurate 
obta:nable 


Full Bow 
(Double Wall) 
Aprons 


samen | 


Screntific distribution of mass 
gives bed extreme rigidity 


(Rear View) 


Takes up to | ‘4% HP. Capacitor Type 


Efficient 4 step (8 speed) 
V Belt Underneath Motor 


7—~ 


died of a heart attack in his office on the after- 
noon of December 23. 

He was appointed in 1941 to the Vocational 
Division and at the time of his death prepared 
reports on schools receiving federal vocational 
education funds. A native of Lynn, Mass., Mr 
Gearon was a teacher and principal in Massa- 
chusetts schools for more than 20 years. Burial 
took place in Lynn, Mass 


REYNOLDS FLETCHER JARVIS 
Reynolds Fletcher Jarvis, former director oi 
the Alabama School of Trades, Gadsden, died on 
November 7 after an extended illness. He was 67. 
R. F., as he was familiarly known to those 
closest to him, was a pioneer in vocational edu- 


cation. For 20 years he was director of voca- 


Lorge Full Bow! Headstock Complete- 
ly enclosed 
with hinged 


Double V Belts 
to spindle 
deliver more 
power to 
point of 


work 


Heavy 
Saddle has 
extra beoring 
on bed 


Each Sheldon lothe 
must pass 18 tests 


Drives carries thru standard for extreme occur 


bed — no cut awoy or 
split beds 





acy before leaving 
factory 


T ese FEATURES make Sheldon Precision Lathes 
the finest school lathes — give them industrial ac- 


curacy and power 
chine tools you 


With these real industrial ma- 
can teach true industriol shop 


practice. Because of these features Sheldon Lathes 


Sekecteamadl ‘ated. 





without constant bearing maintenance. 
enclosed headstocks 


te operate. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


¢ abuse” and hold their accuracy 
With fully 
and available with lever- 
operated speed-changes. They are safe for students 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


4244 WN. Knox Avenue 
CHICAGO 41, U. S. A. 





tional education for the city of Birmingham, 
going to Gadsden as director of the Alabama 
School of Trades in 1939 

@ Louis E. Betow teaches in the Vancouver, 
Wash., school system 

@ Ricwarp Smock is the automotive instructor 
for St. Rita High School in Chicago. He also 
teaches driver education at the experimental high 
school on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. 

@ Raven Berrerty, formerly associate professor 
of industrial arts at The Stout Institute, Me 
nominee, Wis., is now professor ot 
mechanical engineering at Teck Institute of North 
western University 

@ Donatp Iverson is teaching welding in Fs 
canaba, Mich 

@ Ore Victor Oreson is completing his 25th 
vear as a member of the staff at Hutchins In 
termediate School in Detroit, Mich 

@ Revupen J. Scrarer, head of the 
making department of the Minneapolis Voca- 
tional School, is working on his Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Minnesota 

@ Donatp E. Hansen is an educational special- 
ist at Randolph Air Force Base in Texas 

@ Many graduates of The Stout Institute, Me- 
nominee, Wis., are now with the Delta Power 
Tool Division of the Rockwell Mig. Co. Among 
these are: T. H. Terren (’50), Kansas City, Mo 
Georce A. Jensen ('50), Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Darwin C. Serra ('50), Denver, Colo.; STANLEY 
KENDALL (’50), Spokane, Wash.; Wirt Matonr 
(51), and L. Burmesster ('50), Chicago, IIl.; 
and Frep Pronsky (MS. °51); Dallas, Tex 

@ Wactace HAmMMeERsBERG spent last summer as 
assistant director at a ranch camp in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo 

Mr. Hammerberg lives in Highland Park, Ill. 
where he teaches woodwork and drawing. 

@ Paut A. Luoma is teaching welding, related 
art, and metallurgy at Fordson High School at 
Dearborn, Mich. He also has an adult evening 
class in welding 

@ Eryre Graper is in charge of proficiency 
for the department of crafts and 
trades at Chanute Field. His job is to review all 
examinations to insure proper construction on 
test items. He is also responsible for implementing 
the U. S. Air Force standard scoring system in his 
department. This system is being done air force 
means of validating the Air Force 
Graper’s home is in 


associate 


cabinet- 


measurement 


wide as a 
Classification System. Mr 
Rantoul, Ill. 

@ Dr. Wrti1am J. Micueets, professor of in 
dustrial education at the University of Min- 
nesota, recently served as a member of the survey 
team studying the Army’s Anti Aircraft and 
Guided Missiles School at Fort Bliss, Tex 

@ Frank L. Dum™Manwn is secretary-treasurer 
of the Graphic Arts Young Executives Associa 
tion. He is a member of the Board of Governors, 
the Milwaukee-Racine club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 

@ Ropert Burke teaches industrial arts in 
Chicago. He also coaches basketball and belongs 
to the Waukegan Township Physical Directors’ 
Association. He served as president of this organ- 
ization during 1950-51. 

@ Dr. Geratp B. Leicusopy of Buffalo, N. Y 
has been appointed to take over as assistant com 
missioner for vocational education in the State 
Education Department. The assignment was effec 
tive July 15. He has been professor of industrial 
education and supervisor of industrial teacher 
training in the Buffalo office of the Education 
Department 


(Continued en page 
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DELTA QUALITY 
MAKES THE 
""" DIFFERENCE 





DELTA Simplicity keeps a boys mind 
on the project instead of knobs and gadgets 


—says Mr. Morris Taylor, Vocational Education Instructor, Jefferson High School, Charlottesville, Virginia 


“Delta Power Tools are not only the 
safest machines to use—they are also 
the simplest to operate. This simplicity 
helps a boy to keep his mind on the proj- 
ect— instead of on knobs and gadgets.” 

At Jefferson High School, Mr. Taylor 
points out, students learn to get pre- 
cision results through a carefully pre- 
sented curriculum, capable guidance 
and safe, adaptable Delta Power Tools. 

MACHINE KNOWLEDGE IMPORTANT 
TO STUDENTS 

One week is spent learning each 

machine—by part and by function, 


from both use and safety standpoints. 
At the end of the week a test is given: 
all guards and covers are removed— 
and the pupil names and describes the 
parts, their uses, their adjustments, 
their relation to safe operation. Before 
a student may use any machine, he 
must pass this test 100%. 
DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
Mr. Taylor’s reasons for recommend- 
ing Delta tools are similar to those of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion instructors throughout the world. 
Safety, accuracy, simplicity, low mainte- 


aE 
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doin 


for shop teachers, POWER TOOL 
INSTRUCTOR. Four times a yeor... 
use the coupon. 











DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product of Rockwell 






nance costs—all have combined to make 
65% of today’s schools Delta-equipped. 

You, too, can use Delta tools to train 
better craftsmen. Stop in at your Delta 
dealer and see the most complete line 
of power tools on the market. If you’d 
like a complete catalog, just fill in the 
coupon below. 


Delta Power Tool Division 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
402D N. Lexington Ave. © Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Send me the lotest Delta AB Catalog. 


Put me on the “Power Tool Instructor” free sub- 
scription list. 


Position *» 
School a 
Address a 


OS eee 
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| 
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The a, ad 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


You'll want this latest 104-page edition of the most complete, 
most informative tool catalog published ! Gives you helpful infor- 
mation on more than 4,000 hand and bench tools—the choice of 
industry for production and maintenance . .. the choice of schools 
everywhere for training the skilled mechanics of tomorrow. In- 


cludes new tools engineered by Snap-on to help handle difficult 


jobs with greater speed and safety. Free to school officials and 


instructors—write for your copy today ! 








SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 


8074-D 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 





PERSONAL NEWS 


Centinued from page 20A 





Dr. Leighbody was appointed to succeed Dr 
Arthur K. Getman, who retired last December 

@ J. J. Kaveran, director of Phoenix Technical 
School, Phoenix, Ariz.. and a veteran of twent, 
years’ service in the Phoenix Union System, has 
been named consultant in industrial education for 
the Phoenix Secondary Schools 

The new assignment will carry the responsi 
bility of co-ordinating the more than 100 indus 
trial-arts shops in the system high schools and 
Phoenix Technical School with the needs of stu 
dents and industry. A vocational aptitude testing 
program will be inaugurated which will insure 
students with marked ability to learn vocational 
subjects an opportunity to attend the Technica! 
School. 

@ Dr. Joun P. Masenciit, who received his 
dector of education degree from Bradley Uni- 
versity in August, 1951, has joined the faculty 
of the Florida State University as a member ot 
the industrial-arts department. 

@ Crype E. Burns, director of industrial-arts 
education at Florida State University, received his 
doctor of education degree from that institution 
at the June commencement, 1952. His dissertation 
topic was “A Study of the Use of the Problem- 
Solving Approach in Industrial-Arts Programs 
in Florida Secondary Schools.” 

@ Troy Cummaunc, instructor of industrial arts 
in Leon High School, Tallahassee, Fla., received 
his master of science degree with a major in 
industrial arts from Florida State University at 
the June, 1952, commencement. This was the first 
master’s degree in industrial arts granted by this 
school 

@ Diedrich L. Dalke, instructor of industrial 
arts at Claude A. Swanson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va., for the past seven years, has closed 
a long and illustrious career in the educational 
field 

Mr. Dalke served eleven years as city superin- 
tendent of schools in St. Marys, Kans.; Horton 
Kans.; Portis, Kans.; and Rockport, Mo. He 
spent nine years as professor of education, depart - 
ment head and dean of Missouri Wesleyan Col 
lege; two years as professor of education and 
German at Baker University; and seven years 
as educational adviser in the Civilian Conserva 
tion Corps. 

He came to Washington, D. C., in 1942 to 
work for the Department of Agriculture. He 
entered the Arlington County School System in 
1945 as industrial-arts instructor at Swanson 
Junior High School, his present position. 

He holds an A.B. degree from McPherson Col 
lege, McPherson, Kans.; an M.A. degree from 
the University of Kansas; and has attended the 
University of Missouri, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. and Bemidji State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn 

Mr. Dalke will be missed by a host of fellow 
teachers in Arlington who realize the county is 
losing a real person as well as an outstanding 
educator.— Donald Peters 

@ Frank M. Hracnovsxy, assistant professor 
of technical drawing at Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology, has been promoted to the rank of asso 
ciate professor, effective September 1. 

Illinois Tech is the only educational institution 
in the United States which offers a regular cur 
riculum leading to a degree in technical drawing 

@ Ray Kuipers is now employed by Kaiser 
Fraser in their training program 
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@ A 12-page catalogue of “Educational Aids for 
Power Supplier Rural Programs” is available from 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Described 
n the catalogue are 38 free and low-cost ma 
terials for power suppliers to use in furthering 
4-H, Future Farmers of America, Future Home 
makers of America, and other rural educational! 
programs, 

For a copy of the catalogue, B-5864, writ 
School Service, Department T, Westinghouse Ele: 
tric Corporation, Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
@ An improved, all-purpose version of its “1200” 
flux compound is announced by The American 
Platinum Works, Newark 5, N. J., for use in 
silver brazing operations. 

This flux consists of a mixture of fluoride and 
borate salts, and melts at a temperature lower 
than the alloys employed and forms a coating oi 
tused salts over the brazing area. It comes in 
the form of a smooth paste, which may be easily 
emoved after brazing by washing with water. 

@ The first awarding of a new Durametallic 
Corporation scholarship to a junior or senior 
student in the vocational, industrial, and tech 
nical education department at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., has just been com 
pleted 

Robert Strayer, a senior who will graduate in 
june, won the first elimination and will receive 
$250 for the second semester of this school yea 
The award annually totals $500 and will be 
given each semester by the Kalamazoo firm 

In addition to going to school, Strayer also i 
employed part time by the J. A. Richard Con 
pany in Kalamazoo 

R. D. Hall, president of the Durametalli: 
Corp., Dr. Joseph Giachino, head of the voca 
tional department at ‘Western, and three mem 
bers of the faculty made the final selection 
@ Forty high school seniors—9 girls and 31 

boys — were selected recently as the nation’s most 
promising future scientists. Chosen from 2264 
entrants from all 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, the 40 finalists in the twelfth annual 
Science Talent Search were awarded all-expens¢ 
trips to Washington, D. C., and a chance to 
ompete for $11,000 in Westinghouse science 
scholarships 

he finalists come from 19 states in ail sections 
of the country. 


¢ Participation by America’s young craftsmen 
in Ford Motor Company’s national 1952 Indus 
trial Arts Awards competition increased 115 per 
cent over 1951, Mott B. Heath, manager of Ford's 
Community Relations Department, announced 

The big increase led 1.A.A. officials to predict 
even more participation for the year 1952-53 

Junior and senior high school students sent 
more than 5100 entries this year for judging in 
July at the Henry Ford Museum in Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Mich. Last year entries totaled 
2365. This year, for the first time since Ford took 
over the L.A.A. program from Scholastic maga 
zine in 1950, every state was represented, along 
with three U. S. territories 

California led both in number of entries (977 
and number of prize awards (279). Youngsters 
trom the Golden State won 133 cash awards and 
146 place recognitions 

Pennsylvania had 574 entries, and 109 awards 


Continued on next page) 
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Iinois had 516 entries and 155 awards. Ohio had 
397 entries and 115 awards 

Michigan contributed 326 entries for 96 awards, 
New York had 290 entries for 76 awards, and 
New Jersey had 261 entries for 49 awards. 

Other states sending more than 100 entries were 
Missouri, Connecticut, Arizona, Texas, and 
Indiana. 

Ford gave a total of $45,000 in prizes for the 

1952 Industrial Arts Award program 

@ Readers having copies of How to Recognize 
Type Faces, by R. Randolph Karch, may get two 


additional pages showing 14 new faces to add to 
their books (already showing 1475) by writing 
to McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. The supplement is free. The 
book was reviewed in this magazine in November, 
1952 

4 The Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
has produced a new full-color Guild motion 
picture, “Youth Goes Creative.” 

It is designed for boys 12 through 19, and de- 
scribes their opportunities to win $1,000 to $4,000 
scholarships by competing in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman Guild’s model car competition. 

Featured in the film is a youth who actually 
won a $4,000 scholarship in Guild competition. 

Running time, 17 minutes 

For further information write to Fisher Body 


Theres Power to Spare 


in these outstanding 
Millers Falls electric tools 


In an electric tool, it's power that counts. 
And that's just what you get in these latest 
additions to Millers Falls power-packed 
utility line. Feature by feature — each is 
an eye-opener for value — designed and 
built to outperform any comparable tools 
on the market today. 


Powerful, compact, 
safe — the bi 
aay! in dag y. 
7” 7%" co- 
a ~~4 finished 
24's at 45° mitre, 
With abrasive discs, cuts metals, concrete, tile. 
Also available: Heavy-Duty No. 850 9” ond 
No, 1050 10” sows. 


EASIER, FASTER 
SAWING ON 


Ne. 912 
MOST POWERFUL 1,” 
UTHITY DRILL MADE 
penny only 8 hay a packs more pow than 


le drit | made. Capacity: in 
steely %” in herd wood. With Jsocobs Sout 
Key Chuck. 


No. 1814 
NEW 14" PISTOL-GRIP DRULL 


The biggest 4” drill value ever offered. 
Light yet rugged, streamlined yet power- 
ful. Also operctes grinding, buffing ond 
wire brush wheels, sonding discs and po!- 

ishing bennets. 


No. 966 
Sander-Polisher 
MOST VERSATILE 

TOOL IN ITS FIELD 


Capable of handling 

practicolly every "Re 

of work. It by 

sands, grinds, pol- 

ishes, woxes, wire 
brushes, drills, mixes paints. And it’s the only 
disc sander-polisher with an orbital attachment 
for fine-finish work. Versatility plus! 


Ne. 2912 
RUGGED VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONTAL 

STANDS 


For high-accuracy drill- 
ing, Millers Falls offers 
sturdily constructed ver- 
tical bench stands. (No. 
2912 for Vo” drill shown 
at right.) In addition, a 
horizontal bench stand 
and mony other acces- 
sories ore available to 
multiply the usefulness 
of Millers Falls 4” 
drills. 


utility and industrial 


Write for literature and full information on Millers Falls 
ne of high-performance 


electric tools. 
PAULLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 

4 A new Examiner’s Manual for the Personal 
Form of the Kuder Preference Record is avail- 
able by writing to Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 

The new revision explains the change of title 
for each of the five scales measured by this form 
of the Kuder records. Test items have not 
changed, but extensive research has shown that 
the original category titles failed to express all 
that the scales measured. 

Incerporated in the new Manual are men/ 
women norms based on over 1500 adults’ test 
scores; reports of validity studies on the re- 
lationship between preferences and job satisfac- 
tion; profiles of satisfied workers in fifty different 
jobs; and profiles of satisfied and dissatisfied men 
and women in eight different occupations. 

As a measure of non-preoccupational elements 
present in every job situation, the Kuder Personal 
Form is an excellent supplement to the Kuder 
Vocational Form which determines individual 
preferences in ten broad occupational areas. 

Qualified educators and administrators may ob- 
tain copies of the newly revised Manual. Write: 
Sales Service Department, Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago 10, Ill. 

4 A revised edition of the Thurstone Test of 
Mental Alertness has been announced by Science 
Research Associates. The test is available in a new 
format with reusable booklets and self-scoring 
answer pads. New items have been added, increas- 
ing the difficulty of the test, to provide finer 
discrimination among those who score in the top 
10 per cent. 

The revised Manual has norms obtained from 
high school pupils, business executives, sales su- 
pervisors, retail sales personnel, stockmen and 
clerical workers, and applicants for clerical posi- 
tions. 

Qualified educators and test administrators may 
obtain a specimen set of this test by writing the 
Information Department at Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 

¢ A program of scholarship awards for the sons 
and daughters of employees has been announced 
today by Handy & Harman, refiners, and fabrica- 
tors of precious metals and their alloys, 82 Fulton 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 

Winners of scholarships may keep them for a 
period of up to four years, with a maximum of 
$1,000 a year for each individual. 

The awards will apply to a college or university, 
and also to any accredited, advanced educational 
institution, such as a trade or vocational school, 
conservatory of music, art or technical school. 
They wili cover full tuition fees and up to three 
quarters of living costs and other essential ex- 
penses. The winners will be expected to earn a 
part of their expenses. 

¢ American Forest Products Industries, Inc., has 
removed its office from 1319 Eighteenth Street 
Northwest, to 1816 N Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

¢ Three men were the first summer school 
candidates to be graduated in a new major in 
administration and supervision of vocational edu- 
cation from Colorado A. & M. College in August, 
1952. The names of these men graduating with 
an M.Ed. degree were: Jack Roland Anderson, 
supervisor and co-ordinator, Phoenix Technical 
School; Orvel E. Olsen, director, Antigo School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, Antigo, Wis.; 
and Theodore A. Thomas, formerly T. & I. co- 
ordinator, Edgemont, S. Dak. Mr. Anderson’s 
master’s report was entitled, “Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Program of the Phoenix Technical 

(Continued on page 26A) 
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How many extra shops 





can your 
school use ? 


A shop for beginners . . . and one for advanced students. 
A shop for teaching lathe work . . . another for teaching 
drill press operation. A shop with circular saws to spare 

. a shop with enough dise sanders to meet the most 
abnormal demand. 


Your school can have these different shops—and many 
more besides—all for the price of one! Fact is, with the 
Flexible Shop, even the smallest school can have a variety 
of power tool equipment never before possible. 

Key to the Flexible Shop is Suorsmitu! This versatile 
power tool can be changed quickly and easily from an 
8-inch circular saw to a 12-inch dise sander to a 33-inch 
lathe to a horizontal or a 15-inch vertical drill press. In 
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a shop equipped with several Suopsmirns, there is vir- 
tually no limit to the power tool combinations it is 
possible to set up! 

SuopsMitH is a tool of exceptional quality and preei- 
sion. In accuracy, capacity and all-around utility, it 
equals or surpasses the individual tools it replaces or 
supplements, In compactness and flexibility, it far exceeds 
all others. In safety and simplicity of operation, it has 
the approval of leading industrial arts instructors. 

Suopsmirn costs $199.50 complete except for 44-hp. 
motor ($34.50) and special school guards ($8.45). Send 
coupon for booklets describing completely Suopsmirn’s 
application to industrial arts education! 


MAGNA ENGINEERING CORP. 
Dept. 235U, at factory nearest you: 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


© Please send me complete information about the Flexible Shop 


and the application of SuorsmitH to industrial arts education. 


Name Position 
School 


Address 


City State 
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School.” Mr. Olsen made a study of “Proposed 
Adult Program of Vocational Agriculture for the 
Antigo Area,” and Mr. Thomas presented a report 
on “Effect of Trade and Industrial Program on 
Student Withdrawals.” 

To be admitted as a candidate in 
niajor, students must furnish evidence of a mini 


administrative or super 


the new 


mum of three years of 
isory duties in programs ol vocational education 
> certified by a state supervisor or state director 

The new major provides opportunities for su 
pervisors and administrators to broaden their 
thinking in terms of adult education, public rela 
relations, diversified occupations, 


tions labor 


guidance, and others, and gives supervisors and 
administrators techniques in the handling of thes 
special areas Robert S. Hunter 

@ “ARC WELDING” is the name of an all-new, 
full-color filmstrip series sure to be of particular 
interest to industrial, vocational, and apprentice 
ship training educators. Prepared by Audio-Visua! 
Popular Science Pub. Co., 353-4th 
York City, in co-operation with the 
Company, this exceptional series 
completely up-to-date coverage 
first importance to America’s 


Division of 
Ave., New 
Lincoln Electri 
offers authentic, 
ola subject ot 
industry 
Additional information “Are Welding 
full-color filmstrip series of three great titles is 
from vour audio-visual dealer 
the Audio-Visual Division of 
Publishing Co., New York City 


about 
obtainable local 
or from Popular 


SCIENCE 


Instructor observes wave forms with viewing attachment before making oscillogram 


Low-cost portable oscillograph 
designed for school applications 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY of operation and low 


cost two features which make General 
Electric's new PM-18 oscillograph popular 


with technical and engineering schools. 


are 


FLEXIBILITY is assured in the design of the 
PM.-18 oscillograph, Features include a variety 
of high-sensitivity galvanometers and adjust- 


able time sweep of 0.1 to 0.5 seconds. 


Complete with film-pack holder and film, 
the PM-18 may also be ordered with either 
a film holder using Polaroid-Land film or a 
holder. For further 


continuous-drive film 


information contact your nearestG-E Ap- 
paratus Sales Office, or write for Bul- 
letin GEC-580 to General Electric Co., 
Section 687-125F, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





YOUR COPY of this 
16-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri- 
cal laboratories is 
available on request. 











You Can pul pout confidence oo 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


@ The Institute for Economic Education pro 
vided Detroit parochial scheol drafting classes 
28 separate plant visits during the fall term 

At the recommendation of Don Zwickey, su 
pervisor of drafting in the parochial schools, each 
plant visit consists of three closely related parts 
First is the drafting room, where the machin 
tools of the specific industry are designed. Second, 
the department in which the toolmakers work. 
Third, the production area where the machine 
tools are seen in operation 

Preliminary to each visit, the boys were given 
outlines of the history of the industry, its prod 
ucts, its relationship to other industry, and its 
various responsibilities 

Plans are being made to include Detroit's out- 
lying areas in the plant-visit program of the 
spring term 








New Publications 




















Beginning Electricity 

By J. R. Eaton. Cloth, 305 pp., 
illus., $5.50. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

This book on electricity is designed to give th 
beginner a good grasp of the theory of electricity 
and an understanding of the working of electrical 
equipment 

The first 14 chapters explain the 
underlying the subject. Then direct-current ap 
plications are discussed in the next nine chapters 

Alternating-current applications are made plain 
in the following five chapters after which cle 
tronics, measurements, and communications ar 
entered into 


6'® by 9'4 in, 


basic ideas 


28 Table Lamp Projects 

By H. A. Menke. Cloth, 78 pp., 
illus., $2.50. McKnight & McKnight 
Co., Bloomington, II. 

Students in the woodwork shop, or the hand 
crafter in the home shop will find some good 
suggestions for making lamps for use about the 
home in this book. There are 28 to choose fron 
and each project is well illustrated with line 
cuts and half tones 


6 by 9'4 in, 


+ 


Publishing 


Color in Business, Science, and Industry 

By Deane B. Judd. Cloth, 401 pp., 6% by 
914 in., illus., $6.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
New York City. 

A book which attempts to clarify the subject 
of psychophysics of color in terms that the lay 
man can understand. 

The three parts of the book present the basic 
facts by discussing the eye, aspects of color, color 
matching, and color deficiencies 

Part II discusses the required tools and the 
techniques used in judging colors 

Part III presents the physics and psychophysics 
of colorant layers 


All About Upholstering 

By John Bergen. Cloth, 224 pp. 64% by 94 
in., illus., $3.50. Popular Mechanics Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The author of this book is a commercial furni 
ture designer. His instructions are given in cleat 
and understandable terms, and there are hun 
dreds of fine illustrations 


Continued 
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* Projects in 
Metalworking 





Stanley Bit Gauge 
No. 47 


Will not mar surface—the flexible 
spring bends if boring continues 
beyond desired depth. Fully ad- 
justable clamp fits all auger bit 
sizes from 3/16" to 16/16". Spring 
easily adjusted to exact hole depth 
required. Extra turn of clamping 
nut locks all parts in place—no 
parts to be lost. 
































Written by 
DONALD G. LUX 
Instructor, Division of 
Industrial Education 
*State University 


NEW 32 PAGE BOOK contains 12 projects 
to aid the Metalworking Instructor! 


* 













Stanley Bit Brace 
No. 923 


This booklet is designed to il- Self-centering chuck 
lustrate projects which include for all auger bits. 
in their construction common B cee tall 
metalworking operations that —— a we 
are readily performed on the bearing head. Cocobolo 


Di-Acro Machines best adapt- hardwood handle and 




















ed for use in the school shop head. Extra strong, all-steel 

DI-ACRO BENDER NO. ! Rollers, Brakes and Benders. ease catatheh, Manion chest teckel No. 100 

° These Di-Acro Machines are . 7 . , ee 

versatile, are made in sizes in place. Forged Universal jaws Russell Jennings 
which are suitable for the small hold all sizes auger bits and drills Auger Bits 
school shop, and yes a from 1%" to 4". Made in 5 sizes Forged from fi- 
construction which should ap- —6" to 14” sweep. nest high carbon 
peal to school shop instructors ant  Detiieeien 

DI-ACRO FINGER BRAKE and supervisors. Complete in- lip ond anaes oe 
formation on Di-Acro Rollers, O ° 

- rder these top quality Stanley curately hand filed 

Brakes and Benders is con- : f — 
tained in the booklet. Boring Tools for your school shop Bp hg 





ting. Available in 









































nt. : now. Like all Stanley Tools, 

Name on request. ; ’ complete range of 
they’re designed for speed and ac- sizes—from 3,"up. 
curacy, made to stand the strain 

“A TO THE INSTRUCTOR OR SUPERVISOR of constant use. Add them to 
, A copy of the PROJECTS IN ® tool ele am anmat 
METALWORKING booklet is avail- Se oe we ee 
DI-ACRO ROLLER able to you free of charge. Request the most for your tool dollar. 
ap emo acme pe! pea Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., 
. n ciassroom lous «wd eacn, ‘ 
DI-ACRO is 104 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. ee ae 
pronounced Die-ack-ro 5 
It is the registered brand name for STANLEY \ 
the more than 40 hand and power THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD : 5 





operated Di-Acro Benders, Brakes, 
Notchers, Punch Presses, Rod 


Parters, Kollers and Shears made re ) 1653 . 1953 ¢ 
ad PRECISION STANLEY 5 Ae, 


’ METALWORKING 
O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
351 Eighth Avenue MACHINES Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Lake City, Minnesota HARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
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MORGAN | _N®w PusLicaTIons 


(Continued from page 26A) 


y IS E; Ss The step-by-step instructions are followed 
readily and students, homecrastsmen, and appren- 
tices will find the book very helpful. 

Best for every school Besides the upholstery processes the book ex- 


shop purpose | plains about repairing, restyling, and making slip 
covers 














Band Tool Manual 

Paper, 160 pp., 6 by 9 in., illus., $2. The DoAll 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill. 

This manual gives machine operators, students, 
and production planning engineers a compre- 
hensive explanation of all band tools used in 
sawing, slicing, filing, grinding, and polishing 
operations 

Photographs and drawings are used throughout 


MORGAN SOLID NUT to define band tool terminology, the 16 kinds of 
WOODWORKING VISE band tools, and their application to the ma- 


Conti 7 ; chining of materials. 
ong — with stop in front Conventional low-speed band machining, fric- 
jaw. Made of semi-stee! castings, tion sawing, line grinding, band filing, and cutting 


it is fully machined. | of vitreous materials with diamond tooth blades eee 
are a few of the many applications shown for 


band machining. IF YOU WANT TO WIN 


A series of 82 band tool selection charts also 


is contained in the manual. 
Manual of Instruction for Assembling TOP HONORS 


Electric Motors 
Paper, 28 pp., 6 by 854 in., illus. Published by * FOR YOURSELF 
lectri otor Craft, § Croydon Court, Silver 
oy ya amaaadlnaa dh % FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
This manual gives explicit directions on how . FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
to assemble %, %, %, and % hp., split-phase 
motors. 
These motors can be obtained in the form of 
kits, and actual experience may thus be gained in 
the assembling of these useful fractional hp. 


MACHINISTS’ BENCH VISE | an 
Solid Jaw and Swivel Base - ENCOURAGE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Special semi-steel casting and ac- Suggested Standards for Automotive ENTER THEIR PROJECTS IN THE 


curate milling of the sliding bar Service Instruction in Schools 
characterize both the Stationary Paper, 60 pp., 8% by 11 in., illus. Published 
| through the courtesy of the Ford Motor Co., 1953 


Base and Swivel base vises. New, : 
Dearborn, Mich., by AI-VE Conference on Public 


improved base on the swivel 
rs type School Automotive Instruction, 320 New Center 
Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


These standards were set up by the Automotive 
Industry-Vocational Education Conference on Top projects now being made by your 
Public School Automotive Instruction. students may very well be winners! Out- 
In the seven sections into which the book is ene Achievement award-winning stu- 
, : ; lents and their teachers will be brought to 
divided, are discussed the selection of students, the Detroit by Ford Motor Company —for three 
opportunities offered by the automobile service days in the world’s industrial capital. There 
industry, the curriculum, supplies and equipment they will visit many points of interest, and 
needed, suggestive shop and building layouts, a be honored at the Annual Awards Dinner. 


teacher training program, and summer institutes LA.A. credits craftsmen in an interesting, 
exciting way! But hurry, becouse . . . 


QUICK ACTION VISE wwe Data Book ms Slides ENTRIES MUST BE 
, ‘ 2 aper, 49 pp., 5% by 8% in., illus. 50 cents. 
pec 0 eneg most ero Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y RECEIVED BY JUNE 22 
poten ah MA end ed sy ae This booklet has just been revised and brought MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
an ry ed, with noth- up to date. It includes the latest recommenda- FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ing to get out of order. tions and data on films, cameras, projectors rec- INDUSTRIA 
ommended for slide making. The data book is v 
intended to provide a comprehensive and under- | Fa - AWARDS “, A, 
standable reference manual for all photographic vo ae eng | ‘ ee 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES workers who are interested in producing their | alge abe pie a noe geet tM 
| own slides. It details, step by step, the necessary formation packet to: — 
MORGAN VISE co. equipment and materials needed for the produc- | NAME. 
tion of top quality slides and provides data on ecucou__ ; 
120 N. Jefferson Street various techniques of slide production. aaines & Cer re 


Chicago 6, Illinois (Continued on page 31A) ) erry — —ZONE__STATE__ 


Throughout the country, Industrial 
Arts Awards are now recognized 
as the highest honors paid to school 
shop student-teacher teams! 


AR 
os rs 
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\ 


had tbe. HUGE 


r L . 
Severe winters on the y ae 


Italian front forced Ed Reep 
to turn to pen and ink. 
“Oils were not practical,” 
he recalls, “because of 
slowness in drying, and 
watercolors actually froze 
on the board, only to melt 
away later. Ink worked! 
Yes, it was Higgins!” 


In the masterly light and 
shade gradations of 
“Mortarmen,” Reep uses 
this versatile medium for a 
full scale of values from 
pure white to solid black — 
and all the tones between. 


But Higgins’ versatility is 
nothing new to Reep. 
“Since art school days,” he 
says, “I have used colored 
and black and white Higgins 
Drawing Ink, hardly 
considering the fact that 
there might be other brands 
on the market. Strong 


testimonial, but true!” HIGGINS INK COMPANY. INC., saoox.yn, New York "ee 





qwesew) DRAWING MATERIALS 


for Mechanical Drawing Classes 


For precision student work make WEBER - COSMOS DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS (Original Round System) the heart of your equip- 
ment. Use WEBER- COSMOS INSTRUMENTS with the other 
Weber drawing necessities, including T Squares, Triangles, 
Curves, Scales, Slide Rules, Drawing Boards, and Waterproof 
Drawing Inks for top performance at school budget prices. 


Weber —- Cosmos Drawing Instruments are available in 
sets, and separate pieces; also a full line of replace- 
ment parts. Superb in workmanship and materials. 


Descriptive data on request. 


SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


F. WEBER CO. ™ 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 





ns INDIA INK! 


—_ - 


Mortarmen in the Idice River Valley 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


make one permanent” investment. 
... forget about replacements. 


a Vere) 5 


HPS DRAWING TABLE 


STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Meanujacturers of Lifetime Steel Blue Print Piling 
Drafting Tables, Tracing Tables, Ete. 


419 TROY AVE., BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 








~~ 




































Edward A. Reep 





ee 
LIFETIME 
ea 


Rigid welded steel construc- 
tion assures amazing dura- 
bility under the heaviest use 
* table top adjusts to com- 
fortable working angle * 
selected soft wood top * 
hard baked grey hammer- 
tone enamel finish © 8 
board sizes, 2 heights. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 





DEALER 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
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OFE Pane >» On 08 Or 


The Top Quality Line! 


ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


Drawing Instruments Triangles 


Drawing Boards Slide Rules 


T Squares Drawing Paper 


All The Materials and Instruments 
Required For Drafting, Drawing And 
The Industrial Arts 


U. S. BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


207 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


AMAZING NEW 


MECHANICAL LEAD HOLDER 
AND LEAD POINTER! 


INSURES A PERFECTLY 
POINTED PENCIL— ALWAYS 


* A desk set that eliminates conven 
tional pencil sharpening — insures 
clean uniform lines, permanently 

* A lifetime injection lead holder 
with “pointer” that really sharpens 
new precision points in a jiffy! 

*& Pays for itself over and over in 
precision performance! 


Here’s a startling new time saver 
that makes conventional pencils and 
sharpeners obsolete. For fine, accur- 
ate detail work . . . an indispensable 
aid to Draftsmen, Artists, Architects, 
Designers, Engineers, Students, Book- 
keepers and others. Lead holders 
available with lead in deg. 7B to 9H. 


DON’T DELAY 


This is but one of hundreds of qual- 
ity profit-proved Alvin drafting, draw- 
ing and stationery items available — 
send for complete catalog 
and amazing price list today! 








NOW... for September 
JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner 


Planned to stimulate individual designs and teach 
processes of shaping, sawing and soldering metals. 
200 pages, 7'2 x 10, fully illustrated, cloth, $5.00 


POTTERY: Getting Started in Ceramics 
by Delmar W. Olson 


From pinch pots to potter's wheel, down-to-earth in- 
struction by a competent author who knows ceramics. 
128 pages, 7'2 x 10, 175 illustrations, cloth, $3.75 


LEATHER TOOLING and CARVING 
by Chris Groneman 


Interesting development of tooling, stamping and 
carving leathers into Western and other useful forms 
124 pages, 7'« x 10", illus., 39 projects, cloth, $2.95 


Please send me examination copies of the helpful International texts 
I've checked above. I’ve printed my name ond address on margin 


Snlomuttonal 


TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON Dept. 670, PENNSYLVANIA 





Everything in Electronics 
FOR THE SCHOOL! 


ntl 236-PAGE 1953 
ALLIED 
RADIO-TV CATALOG 


FAMOUS SEND FOR IT! 


RADIO ALLIED is the one complete, 
LAB KIT dependable school supply source 
for all radio and electronic 
needs. Our 236-page 1953 Buy- 

10 ing Guide features the world’s 

KITS largest selections of 
@ Radio Training Kits 

IN ONE! @ Laboratory Instruments 
@ Custom TV Chassis 
@ FM, AM Tuners & Radios 
@ Electronic Tubes & Parts 
@ Recorders & Accessories 


Amazingly instructive: builds 
receiver, amplifier, oscillator, 
signal tracer, timer, photo cell 
relay, etc. With all parts, 
tubes, mike, instructions 
-265 U 14.25 
a = $ @ Sound Equipment 
“Menger” AC-DC Redie Kit. A 
popular school project kit. Complete @ Tools and Books 
with cobinet. 83-275. Only $17.85 
Dozens of other kits avoiloble Depend on aLviep for time- 
saving, money-saving, expert 
Automatic Control electronic supply service. Write 
TAPE RECORDER today for our FREE 1953 Catalog 
Most exceptional your guide to everything in 
recorder value on Electronic equipment. 
the market. Fully 
described in 
ALLinp’s Catalog ALLIED RADIO 
96-485. 833 W. Jeckson Bivd., Dept. 5)-D-3 
Only... . $104.50 Chicage 7, Iilineis 





Specialists in Electronic Supply for Schools 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





(Continued from page 285A 


Sources of Information in the American 

Graphic Arts 

By George J. Mills. Paper cover, spiral binding, 
70 pp. 6% by 9% in. $2. Carnegie Press, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa 

4 book that attempts to answer the numerous 
questions asked by persons in all phases of the 
graphic arts. 

It presents bibliographies of books, periodicals 
and directories, and then lists a rather compre 
hensive schedule of sources where information 





844 in. illus., 40 cents. Science Research As 
sociates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., 
Il. 

A booklet belonging to the Life Adjustment 
Booklets. 

An attempt to give the voung an understanding 
of what “honest action” means 


Chicago 1 


Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics 
and Movies 


By Paul Witty and Harry Bricker. Paper, 49 
pp., 54% by 8% in., illus. 40 cents. Science Re 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi 


cago 10, Ili 
This is one oi the SRA Better Living Booklets 


4 study of how these different forms of en 


tertainment act upon our children, and what can 
be done to improve them so they have a better 
effect upon the youngsters. 


When Children Start Dating 

By Edith G. Neisser. Paper, 49 pp., 542 by § 
in., illus., 40 cents. Science Research Associates 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il, 

One of the SRA Better Living Booklets 

It presents a brief discussion on the dating 
problem, why it is important to the boy and 
girl who is growing up physically and emo 
tionally, how teachers and parents can help these 
children to take a sane view of the problems that 
arise from this dating problem at a serious stage 
of the child's development 











may be gained 








Dictionary of Civics and Government 


By Marjorie Tallman. Cloth, 291 pp., 6% by 
9'¢ in, $5. The Philosophical Library, New 







York, N. Y 
A fine collection of civic and political terms 
. with definitions so that voters may understand For the finest 





the language in which the ever increasing political 
questions are couched 

If the citizen is to arrive at the right solution 
" of the questions which confront our democracy 
today, he must know the exact meaning of the 
words used in describing the public issues 

This book will be a great help in this direction 





lumber in your school 
the 


remember is... 


ON... 


By using PAXTON lumber you 
provide your school shop with utmost 
quality which means sturdy and at- 
tractive projects for your students. 
PAXTON lumber is properly graded 
and selected, reducing waste and 
spoilage. Write the yard nearest you 
for a free price and stock list of the 
complete PAXTON line and investi- 
gate the many reasons schools, just 
like yours, are using PAXTON lum- 
ber and materials. 





shop, name to 







Education of Veterans in Farming 


AVA Research Bulletin Number 5. Paper cover, 
96 pp., 6 by 9 in., 75 cents, 

This is the first nationwide report on the ex- 
tensive program of agricultural education carried 
on under the provisions of the G.I. Bill. It in- 
cludes all important features of the institutional- 
on-farm training program, covering 5274 self-em- 
ployed veterans, in 42 states, a 1.9 sampling of 
the veterans enrolled in the training programs in 
these states in 1950 








The study was conducted and the report pre 
pared by a special Committee on Research in the 
Education of Farm Veterans, composed of mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Education Division of 
the AVA 












Our World of Work 
By Seymour L. Wolfbein and Harold Gold- 


stein. Paper, 49 pp., 5% by 8% in., illus. 40 
cents. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 

This booklet is one belonging to the Life Ad- 
justment Series. It is written for the youngsters 
looking for jobs. It shows how the world of 
work has changed in the past fifty years, and 
shows what is expected of the worker today 





BEAUTIFUL 
woops 


is THE handbook for 
the woodworking in- 
dustry, showing every- 
thing about lumber, 
species, and specifica- 
tions. Order your copy 
today — only $1.00 











We 


ple sets, 


glues, sam- 
squares, dowels, 


also furnish 
furniture 













etc. 















Facts About Juvenile Delinquency 

By Ruth Strang. Paper, 49 pp., 544 by 8% in., 
illus, 40 cents. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II! 


This booklet is one of the Life 


serie 





Write to the yard nearest you for a free catalog! 










FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Arts Lumber. and Plywood 
WRITE TO YARD NEAREST YOU FOR FREE CATALOG 


Offices ond Yards at 
Chicago, Illinois 5701 W. 66th Street 
dene to. tite » | Denver, Colorado - - P.O. Box 6796 Stockyard Station 
he Des Moines, 683 
P-O. Box 1225 


John Avenue 


Adjustment 






rhe increase of juvenile delinquency naturally 
brings up the question of what it is, who the 
ind what has made them that 







delinquents are 






way 





what can be 





The question of 
delinquents also is discussed 





Fort Worth, Texas 
Kansos City, Missouri St 





What Is Honesty? 
Ky Thaddeus B 








Clark Paper, 49 pp., su by 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


INNESOTA 


It's fun to study on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus, flanked 
by the historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes, 
and close to the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas of two 
big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field of education and 
scientific interest, are offered by a nationally-recognized staff of 
professors, augmented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities present unusual 
opportunity for graduate work and research... an exciting pro- 
gram of concerts, plays, lectures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of two independent terms of 
five weeks each. 

FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—Avugust 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 803 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY o: MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14. MINNESOTA 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1953 


Vocational Industrial 
and 
Industrial Arts Education 


Doctors, Masters and 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


Separate graduate and undergraduate 
curricula in vocational industrial and 
in industrial arts education for in-service 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and other qualified individuals. Short 
unit courses dealing with national, state 
and local problems. 


For further information and catalog 
address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102F, Burrowes Building 


‘THE’ PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Stote College, Pennsylvanic 








THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OSWEGO 


THE FRIENDLY COLLEGE ON THE LAKE 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 


GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

= 


TWO WEEK WORKSHOP 
Automechanics — Driver Education 
Elementary Education — Metals Technology 
CONFERENCES 


Adult Education — Audio-Visual Education 
Citizenship Education Weekly industrial Arts Forums 


INTENSIVE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM for 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 
—=——S 
INTERSESSION — JUNE 15 to 26 
SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 29 to AUGUST 7 
POSTSESSION — AUGUST 10 to 21 
EXCELLENT HOUSING — IDEAL VACATION SPOT 


For Information Write — 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, OSWEGO, N. Y. 




















WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 — Six, Eight, or Ten Weeks 


WORK EXPERIENCE can be arranged for all or part of your 
summer vacation in the area of your specialization. A CO- 
OPERATIVE PLAN enables you to earn four hours of col- 
lege credit while you are making over $60.00 per week 
UNDER-GRADUATE WORK includes manipulative courses 
taught by master teachers in Detroit’s finest school shops 
Complete programs for teachers of Industrial Arts, Special 
Education, Vocational and Technical subjects, and for staff 
members of industrial training departments. 

GRADUATE STUDY leading to M.Ed. and D.Ed. degrees 
Advanced courses in Industrial Education, Educational Soci- 
ology, Educational Psychology, Guidance, Evaluation, Admin- 
istration and Supervision, and special courses to SURVEY 
INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES 

VOCATIONAL COURSES are available for validating cer- 
tificates and provide either graduate or under-graduate credit 
toward a degree program. 

HOUSING is available on the campus in the Student Center, 
at moderate cost. There are unlimited recreational facilities 
in the Detroit area. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — Available for Non-Residents. 


WRITE TO Department. of Industrial Education, College 
of Education, 5442 Second, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Mic higan 1A 453 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
June 15—July 24 ¢ Six Weeks 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


@ Excellent opportunities in Industrial Arts, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Home Economics. 

@ Modern courses in Audio-Visual Education and Photog- 
raphy; Printing, Graphic Arts, and Bookbinding; Metal- 
working and Auto Mechanics; Drafting; Cabinetwork; 
Finishing and Carpentry; General Mechanics and Building 
Construction. All shops feature modern equipment. 

@ Units in Driver Education, Safety Education, Shop Planning, 
Counselling and Interviewing Techniques, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Organization of Physical Education, Instructional 
Procedures in the Practical Arts. 

@ Timely courses and three-week workshops in Teaching Voca- 
tional and Adult Homemaking; Problems in Teaching 
Vocational and Adult Homemaking, Workshop for Home- 
making Teachers; Family Nutrition; Institution Food 
Preparation; Trends in Nutrition; Seminar in Home Eco- 
nomics Education; Seminar in Related Art; Crafts; Cos- 
tume Millinery; History of Costume; Tailoring; Modern 
Methods of Clothing Construction; Design and Construction 
of Slip Covers, Draperies, and Lampshades. 

@ Courses in Social Science, Mathematics, English, Psychology 
and Education. 

@ An Outstanding Visiting Faculty. 

@ Excellent Housing. 




























SEND FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Director of Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 






















ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 











Distributive, Administration and Supervision, Industrial , 
Arts, Trade and Industrial Education. 











Work Leading to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees 

















— VISIT — 
© Central City © Red Rocks © Frontier Days 
And many other scenic wonders 
WORKSHOPS — JUNE 8 — JULY 17 


FOUR WEEK TERMS 
JUNE 22—JULY 17. @ JULY 20—AUG. 14 


For Additional Information Address Registrar 


Colorade A&M College 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. 
















































UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 22 to July 31 


FOUR WEEKS SESSION 
August 3 to August 28 


Numerous courses will be of- 
fered in all divisions of the 
University. 

Special features include work- 
shops in Intercultural Relations, 
International Affairs, Methods in 
Family Life Education, the Teach- 
ing of Science, Nutrition, Driver 
Education, and Business Education. 


Faculty includes many distin- 

guished guest professors. 

@ Reduced tuition rates are offered 
teachers, librarians, and min- 
isters in active service. 

@ Comfortable rooms are avail- 
able on and near the campus. 
Delightjul summer climate. 

@ Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are pro- 
vided. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 
is 
SUMMER VACATION 




















WRITE TO DEAN FOR 
SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 






—" tne ee 
‘ Oregon State 
College 


Department of 
Industrial Education 






Summer Session 
June 22 — August 14, 1953 


Graduate or undergraduate work in cool, panoramic surroundings. Enjoy stimu 
lating classes under resident and visiting instructors, including outstanding national 
leaders in Industrial Arts. Thrill to nearby scenic wonders Pac ific coast beac hes 
are only two hours from campus...famous Crater Lake, Oregon Cc aves, Cascade 
Mountains, Cascade Lava Beds and world-famous Columbia River Gorge are easily 
reached on week ends 


TECHNICAL COURSES: Cabinet Making, 
Building Construction, Furniture Design, 
Boat Building, Sheet and Art-Metal 
Courses. Forging and Welding, General 
Metal Crafts, Metal Casting, Metal Spin- 
ning, Drafting and Design. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Driver Educa- 
tion and Training (AAA sponsorship and 
approval), Audio-Visual Subjects, Guid 
ance and Counseling 

Curriculum Workshops, Graduate Sem 
inars, Shop Planning and Organization, 
Professional Symposiums 








THE STUDENT may plan a pro- 
gram which, through succes 
sive summers at this widely 
recognized school, will lead 
to a Bachelor’s or Master's 
degree. Approved programs 
carrying the recommendation 
of Oregon State College are 
accepted by all state depart 
ments of education for either 
Special or General Secondary 
Credential. 











Correspondence invited. Write directly to 


Department of Industrial Education Sen’, 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE = we }: 
DEPARTMENT |, CORVALLIS, OREGON gS 

a A 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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YOUR BEST TEACHING AID 
IS A TEXT THAT DRAWS 
ACTIVE STUDENT 
RESPONSE 


Every teacher has, at some time or 
another, faced a class of wooden 
faces, reflecting bored or indifferent 
atitudes. There is no formula which 
can cure this 100%, and assure a re- 
sponsive class day in and day out, 
but there is one ingredient — a crack- 
ing good text book — which goes a 
long way towards keeping such off- 
days few and far between. 


What makes a good text? It requires 
a knowing author, wise in the art of 
stimulating reader interest, it de- 
mands simply-worded pages, and a 
profusion of clearly-drawn and stra- 
tegically-placed illustrations to help 
the students understand and visual- 
ize, what they are reading. 


Examine the texts listed below. See 
how they meet the problem of win- 
ning student response. Note the quan- 
tity and caliber of the illustrations. 
And learn why these books have be- 
come school adoption favorites with 
teachers who appreciate the value of 
active student response: 


1. AUTOMOTIVE FUNDAMENTALS 
490 ILLUSTRATIONS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY 
(Tools, Materials, Practice) 
234 ILLUSTRATIONS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY 
(Practical Construction) 


3I8 ILLUSTRATIONS $4.25 


METALWORK FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOPS 
130 ILLUSTRATIONS $2.00 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 

592 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURE 

222 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SHEET METAL WORK 

430 ILLUSTRATIONS 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 
274 ILLUSTRATIONS 


$3.75 
$3.75 


$3.25 


Gentlemen 
Please send me on approval the books indicated 
by the numbers circled below 


1 2 3 4 5 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W464 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NEW, COMPACT HANDYMAN 
SHOP 
Here's a new combination power tool 

ment size, that saws, grinds, sands, polishes, wire 
brushes — handy for making screens (saws 45 
miter), picture frames, and countless woodwork 
ing projects. Takes care of the 1001 repair jobs 
around house or apartment 


apart 


Stanley Electric Tools 
Compact Handyman Shop 


Small enough (approximately 16 by 15 in.) to 
fit in a closet, or on a table or desk. Can be used 
other shop equipment 
built-in motor and rea! 
safety devices such as key switch, saw and 
grinding wheel guards. Just plug it in an) 
electric outlet in the home and it is all set. Useful 
accessories, such as a drill set, flexible power 
shaft, jointer shaper, cutter assortment, sanding 
table, buffing wheel, and stand are also obtainable 
For further information address Stanley Ele 

tric Tools, New Britain, Conn 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0401. 
COLD WELDING WITH UTICA TOOLS 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool Corporation an 
nounces the development, in co-operation witt 
Koldweld Corporation, American representatives 


as a power source tot 


Complete with % hp 


Utica Hand Tool for butt- 
welding wires up to .070 
in. diameter 


of the General Electric Company Limited of Eng- 
land, of a new manually operated tool which 
cold welds nonferrous metals such as aluminum 
and copper, without flame or heat of any kind 
and without flux, electric current, acid, or any 
chemical. The weld is made solely through pres- 
sure applied by small, compact devices that 
operate manually on the pliers principle 

The Utica Koldweld Tool tor Wire wil! butt 
weld aluminum wire in a matter of seconds 
with a bond substantially stronger than the ten 
sile strength of the wire itself. The Utica Kold 
weld Tool for Sheet makes a bond so strong that 
the metal itself will tear and give way before 
the weld fails. 

For further information write to Utica Drop 
Forge and Tool Corp., Utica 4, N. Y 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0402. 


NEW SOUTH BEND ROTARY TABLE 

South Bend Lathe is producing a new rotary 
table designed for mounting small precision work 
It can be used on a drill press, milling machine, 
shaper, or surface grinder. Also for accurately 
spacing drilled holes, indexing clutch teeth, milling 
circular grooves, T slots, machining square and 
hexagon shapes, and the like 


South Bend Rotary Table 


The precision ground work table measures 4'% 
in. in diameter and three T slots are provided 
for clamping the work. The table is rotated by 
worm gearing having a graduated collar and ball 
crank. Each graduation indicates a table move 
ment of three minutes and one complete revolu 
tion of the ball crank turns the table five de- 
grees. A small knurled thumbscrew permits easy 
resetting of the graduated collar to zero. The edge 
of the table is graduated 360 degrees and a 
handy clamping lever locks the table in any posi 
tion. Equipment includes eight work clamping 
bolts with nuts and washers 

For further information write to 
Lathe, South Bend 22, Ind 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0403. 


South Bend 


NEW SILK SCREEN PRESS 


4 new general silk screen press, built in two 
sizes, Model 18 to handle 13 by 20, and Model 


Continued on page 364 
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ON METAL, 
PLASTICS, 


tracer-guided 


Send for 
Catalog IM-61 


@ Used throughout 
industry 

@ Engraves panels, dials, 
nameplates 


@ Also for jewelry, 
metalware, handicrafts 


@ So simple, anyone can 
operate it 


NEW HERMES, Inc. 13-19 University Place, N.Y. 3 


In Canada: 359 St. James St., Montreal e Sales representatives in principal cities 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Portable Engraving Machines 


The Complete Story of Gems and 
Semi-precious Stones 


The ART of the 
LAPIDARY 


By 
Francis J. Sperisen 


Gems and semi-precious stones, from 
their types and characteristics to 
their carving and polishing, make 
up this most complete work on the 
art of the lapidary. It describes 
all the finer points of lapidary 
techniques, pertinent history, and 
recognition of stones. Beautifully 
illustrated. 392 pages, $6.50 


Send for a copy on five days’ approval. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
704 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











—— McKnight Publications 


’ . . 
General Printing 
By Glen U. Cleeton and Charles W 
Pitkin. 10 new units . . . newly re- 
vised. A standard text for beginning 
students of printing. Photographs 
explain printing procedures, equip- 
ment, layout, design, history, and 
occupational information. $3.00 


How to Recognize Type Faces 
By R. Randolph Karch. A new kind of reference book 
which quickly identifies over 1475 
different type faces. Discusses fonts, 
design, parts of type faces, italics, 
screens, many other topics. $6.00 


"ye . . 
Silk Screen Printing 
By James Eisenberg. Covers five popu- 
lar methods of silk screen printing 
159 Illustrations, easy to follow. 
Three complete alphabets given. 


$1.25 
General Bookbinding 


By Chris Gronemon. Elementary instruction in hand 
bookbinding presented through construction of attrac- 
tive projects. Clear, easy-to-understand directions 
Many illustrations. $7.20 


—= McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 164, Market & Center Streets 











Bloomington, Illinois 





FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS! 


Te 





WRITE FOR NEW, FREE 
BOOKLET “HOW TO WORK WITH PLEXIGLAS.”’ 


15113 SECOND BLVD., 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Two new and timely publica- 
tions developed under the di- 
rection of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association. 


[] INDUSTRIAL, LABOR and 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Plastic bound 


SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
Plastic bound 


Check for On-Approval 
Copies! 


Blueprint Reading 
BASIC BLUEPRINT READING 
& SKETCHING 
AUTOMOTIVE BLUEPRINT 
READING 
BUILDING TRADES BLUE- 
PRINT READING 
ADV. BLUEPRINT READING, 
Vol. | (Machine) 

ADV. BLUEPRINT READING, 
Vol. Il (Machine) 


Related Drawing 
DRAFTING SIMPLIFIED $4.25 
JIG & FIXTURE DESIGN 
GP GE Ves pnrcecesesese 8.50 


Workbooks & Guides 
ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE |! 


MACHINIST APPRENTICE I! 
(Ready February) 


1 Check titles you wish sent for 301 
sday Examination — SHIP TO: 
; Nome 

' 

8 Schoo! 

8 Address 

' 

: City 


8 Stote 
1A.45 


| DELMA bors 


ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


eeeeeesseeseceo a! 
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24 for 17 by 25 sheet sizes, is now available from 


| the General Research and Supply Company. 


The new press was developed to meet the de- 
mand for high speed, precision silk screen printing 
of small size sheets required for greeting cards, 
decals, labels, catalog and menu covers, daylight 


New Silk Screen Press 


flourescent applications, printed electrical circuits, 
and similar work. The following advantages are 
possible with the new press: speeds up to 3000 


| per hour, hair line register adjustable while press 


is running, handling of paper up to 40 pt. board, 
15-minute make-ready, line contact printing as- 
suring sharpness, automatic color distribution, and 
use of all types of silk screen inks and adhesives. 
Structural features are stainless steel cylinder 


| jacket, aluminum feed boards, cast iron construc- 


tion with precision machined parts. 

Full information on these Models, Nos. 18 and 
24, is available from General Research and Supply 
Co., 572 S. Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0404. 


THE NEW “JIFFY CLIP” KIT 
The “Jiffy Clip” is a small insulated, positive, 
fumble proof, easily applied, and easily removed, 
solderless, electric connector. Designed and de- 


| veloped by an industrial-arts instructor, it is now | 


obtainable with a kit that will permit the building 


of 24 circuits, from a simple radio to a two-tube | 


detector amplifier. 

“Jiffy Clip” connectors, tubes, and instruction 
sheets are furnished with each of the three kits 
which permit students to experiment interestingly 


| with radio and electronic circuits at a low cost. 


All kits are complete and ready to operate. 

For further information write to The Jiffy 
Clip Mfg. Co., 128 Clinton Ave., Huntington, 
re & A 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0405. 


NEW BACK-GEARED BENCHMASTERS 


A new series of Benchmaster punch presses is 
now available, especially designed for drawing, 
forming, and other metal operations requiring 
slow, powerful strokes unobtainable on plain type 
presses. The new Benchmasters are equipped with 
stub-tooth back gears, reducing speed range from 
40 to 100 strokes per minute. Speed may be 
varied by changing size of motor drive pulley. 

Benchmaster’s positive, single-trip mechanism 
is employed which requires the ram to be in- 
dividually triggered for each stroke. The new 
Back-Geared Benchmasters may be either hand- 
fed or fed automatically. 

Back-gearing is now available on three Bench- 


(Continued on page 38A) 
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a Ma Trane “Poi Mann 
GENUINE Pony 


CLAMP FIXTURES 


to make the most dependable steel 





greatest valve in 
clamps for regular service. The 
throot is an 
sought by mony users. , Care- 
fully desi ond 
proportioned for most satis- 
factory, economical service. 





rs mame 


Jor jensen "AND ~~ Pory 


, “C"* Clamps, Steel Bar Clamps, Hand- 
Dogs jogs, efc., are available 
— cost no more then 





CATALOG SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 


“The Clamp Folks" 
424 No. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, Hil. 














KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 


Write for Free 
Price List Today 


GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Alc. 


a 
LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, 








a STYUOENTS 


fog uky 








if you have not received our 
new 219, 68-page Catalog, 
which has in it hundreds of 
Croft items of interest to your 
Crofts Department, we will be 
glad to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS © INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS © LACINGS © TOOLING LEATHERS 


Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercroft for 34 Yeors 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicage 6, Illinois 
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ENVELOPES. ...... 


For inexpensive packaging . . . special mail- 
ing problems ... filing of storing ... 
standard sizes ... layout and design — 
whatever the job . . . whatever the problem 

. . it will pay you to consult specialists. 
Call . . 


. write... or wire... 


. 
WESTERN 
STATES ( 


( eel fie Company 





907 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
CRAFT PLANNING SERVICE! 


Benefit from over 50 years of Craft experience. 
We will send you A CRAFT PROGRAM OUT- 


LINE based on your requirements for: 


Leathercraft © Ceramics © Copper Tooling 
Copper Enameling © Woodcarving 
Textile Painting © Etc. 

Complete coupon below giving craft and number of 
students per class. 

COUPON 





LeisureCrafts 

907 So. Hill Street 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
O Send me free Handbook of Handicraft Supplies. 
0 Send me Craft program for 


Dept. IA 


name of croft 


based on . My students are 


number of students 
averoge oge 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


City 














L 


EDUCATIONA 
LAMP PROJECTS 








Ot particular interest to in- 
structors — in woodworking, 
general shop, plastics, crafts, 
electricity, and many other 
shop courses. Students can de- 
sign and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other 
parts necessary — sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, 
etc. Over 700 different parts 
shown in wholesale catalog. 
A MUST for all instructors 
interested in keeping students 
occupied with highly educa- 
tional and useful projects. Send 
25¢ today for wholesale price 
list and parts catalog — retund- 
able on first order. 


- 
; 


| 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


— a we eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee Gee eo > wee 


Dept. 100-K4 ¢* 27 S. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Ill. | 





LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercreft is ovr only business, ond ovr stock is 
the largest and most ip! in A That is 
why yeu con always depend upon | diate and 
complete shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your 
requirements ore fer begi s’ kits requiring no tools 
er experience, for very young boys end girls, o 
tooling leathers, supplies and tools for elder, more 
edvonced students or hobbyists, be sure te check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write tedey 
for your FREE copy of our big new illustrated Catoleg 
and Guide to latest Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Nome in Leathercratt 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2913, Chicage 24, til. 


4. C. LARSON CO., DEPT. 2913 
820 S$. Tripp Ave., Chicage 24, Il. 

Please send me ao FREE copy of your iatest illustrated 
Cataleg and Guide to Leathercroft. 











NAME. 
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|| SHOP_EOUIPMENT NEWS leeTAl PDAETC| 
| SOF ROCIMENT SS | METAL CRAFTS 


wurrTnne 6 & CARVING 


WOODWORKING PLANS Tools, Materials and Supplies 


Authentic | BEN | HUNT Croft Kits | 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS & INKS | © Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 


CANAPES £2 RODS materials, books and findings. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Send 50¢ for ovr new catalog 1A. Pay- 


GRAFT SUPPLIES | CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
Authorized Distributer “> CRAFT BOOKS <E- ment credited on first $3.00 order. 


KING KUT & Send fer 80 Page Catelogve 


ontimincetinds aiae oor iE | METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
OOSTBURG, WIS. 10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 


7 CASTINGS 


Get Prompt Service from one of FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS. Build 
the largest stocks of leather, Home Workshop Machines. De- 
cont kite and accessories , signed for ease in machining and as 
. country! A lLeother projects for tep interest instruc- 
| ae. since 1910... tion. Send for descriptive literature 
We speciclize in Complete on ovr DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and 
Service te schools and hobby bive prints. 
on ge + Rae momar By DESIGNERS COMPANY 


advanced, children or advit. 724 M Ave. Racine. Wis 


Get Big FREE CATALOG! 


52 large fascinating poges, packed with a wealth 


of instructive and useful information, project ideas, 
ete. Thewsands of items listed. Hi st quality, FURNACES: — Ki 
moderately priced. We'll rush a copy. — Write ary 






































te Dept. 1A-4 4 
SAX BROTHERS. INC. - 
1111 MN. 3rd Street Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin Back-geared Benchmaster 


master presses—-4 ton standard, 4 ton deep | 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE COMPANY 


throat, and 74% ton models Gubenesne Gap poem Be genty +S 
For further details write to Benchmaster Mfg —— 


oO 
Plastics and Supplice || caus w. tems sce, Cousn Colt “s ~ 


Schools in every state of the Nation See Seer sereemes aap See , LOOMS, Table and Foot 
use us as their principal source of WANTED — WOODWORKING Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 
supply. TECHNICAL SERVICE MAN Send for catalee 


» ore > . , . National of buildi materials hes on 
We are a le ader in the Plastic field. caaian te © oat ay ye 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- eatoe- type persone ity who hee experience in elt types J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
. P = ee sition will involve con- ; 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are feel GEE Gk aii Geeliione” Geomenens an CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
lower. a ou om person. State age, education, 
oe experience. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
2901 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis 7, Mo. || | HARDWOOD LUMBER| | Electro-Typers 


= KILN DRIED 
TEACH IN CHICAGO WRITE Especially qualified to be of serv- 

Examinations for teachers of the following subjects in ERVIN |. HAYS ice to the school printshop. 

the Chicage Public High Schools will be held April STRONGHURST, ILLINOIS Prompenese ner eels ial 


27, 1953 -—Avte Shep © industrial Arts Shop © 
Machine Shop © Print Shop — Closing date for filing 


MEOewum—unwke A COMPLETE SHARPENER Forms returned same day re- 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS ceived. 
228 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 1, Iilinois QUICK-WAY bom oy ss a aid oe 


— 600 Montgomery Bidg. 
: 407 East Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


TACKLE “with 


NEW 
BUILDIN Gi 
3 Plate 
; - i Quick Way all 
2S. timulating a 
saw table into a “ch 
Shop Prozect 7 
e shops Students can 
sharpen circular saws up 


to 12-inch diameter quickly and accurately with precision 
grinding and spacing of every tooth guaranteed 


Quick-Way sharpens cross-cut, rip, combination and planer 
> M F I R | > circular saws and gums them expertly. Complete unit only 
$16.50 postpaid, including patented Index Plate, block 
for mitre, and $3.00 grinding wheel NOTHING 


TACKLE COMPANY pt, ‘Chech, couh, or money order. — We pay postage. 


BARNEVELD, NEW YORK QUICK-WAY SAW COMPANY 
; 37 Riverside Corning, N. Y. 








———— === == 










































































eas . 
Write for Complete Information 
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GLUEING WITH 
HOT GLUE 


dieal end , 





is pr | for 
school shop and home vse. 
Teach the boys what good give 
can do by heating it in Sto- 
Warm electric give pots. Cap. 
1 te 12 qts. 110 V. A.C. Safe 
nen-burning electric heat. Re- 
mevable insert with boil brush- 
wiper, and lid if desired. Specify 
Sto-Waerm give melters. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
50 N. Chestnut St. 
RAVENNA, OHIO 





Cut-away view showing 
how heating element 
completely covers o—- 
and bottom of pot 

maintain even heat aie 
tribution at low wattage. 








' quipr me ape nd "Su pplies 
Booantnp and Rubber Stamps: 


Wall Chart free to teachers 
SIXTEEN STEPS IN THE BINDING OF B 


G. A. PRATT CO. 


TIME OUT! 


You'll pot yourself on the back 
for time well spent when you 
send for our big FREE 1953 
Craft Catalog. It’s packed full 
of selected project materials 
and ideas for your Croft Class. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO «=~ 
SCHOOLS. 








CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, WY 








MAKE BOWS and ARROWS 
@ One of the best shop projects; in- 
teresting and useful. THE FLAT BOW 
BOOK shows how 90 cents 
Catatoc Free (stamp appreciated) 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
Box 303- Lime, Ohie 

31 yeors of good moterials. 











TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
3 SIZES 
No. 425 Pivrality Sub Jr. 
No. 450 Piurolity Jr. 
No. 475 Plurality 
Grinding can be done on a 
cone, coarse or fine or emery 
leather stropping or emery 
wheels. Unit is compact, effi- 
cient, serviceable, easily ac- 
cessible and has ball bear- 
ing direct motor drive. 
Especially guarded for 
school shop use. Details 
on request. 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Originators and Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Oilstone Too! Grinders 


Ne. 450 
Plurality Jr. 











ADVERTISERS, PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 





to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 

CODE PAGE CODE 

NO. NO. | NO. 

40 Adjustable Clamp Company. . . 36A 443 Metal Crofts Supply Co. 

41 Allied Radio Corp., The.............. 30A | 444 Miller Falls Company 

Oe CU CI ini on hs 606550 nec dens 30A | 445 Morgan Vise Company 

43 American Gas Furnace Co........... 38A 446 Mummert-Dixon Company 

44 American Technical Society. . ... 344A | 447 New Hermes Engravers 

45 Armstrong Bros. Tool Co............. 12A | 448 Nicholson File Company 

46 Atlas Press Company, The............ 7A | 449 Oliver Machinery Co. 
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410 Boice-Crane Company. 10A | 453 Oswego State Teachers College 

411 Brodhead-Garrett Company 16A | 454 Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 
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414 Colorado A & M College . 33A | 457 Pennsylvania State College 

415 Crafters of Pine Dunes .. 38A | 458 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

416 Craftsman Supply House .. 399A | 459 Plastic Supply Company 

417 Delmar Publishers. . 36A | 460 Post Company, Frederick 

418 Designers Company 38A | 461 Pratt Company, G. A 

419 DeWalt, Inc. Sub, American Machine & 462 Quick-Way Saw Company 
PawnGry GO. cisenscccccuess .. ITA | 463 Racine Hydraulics & Machinery Co. 

420 Delta-Rockwell Power Tool Div. . 21A 464 Sax Brothers, Inc 

421 Dietzgen Co., Eugene. . 2nd cover 465 Sheldon Machine Co., Inc 

422 Donjer Products . 38A | 466 Shopsmith 

423 Eastman Kodak Co. . 194 | 467 Simonds Saw & Stee! Co. 

424 Empire Tackle Company .. 38A | 468 Skil Corporation. ... 

425 Foley Lumber Company, T. i . 36A | 469 Snap-On-Tools, Inc. . 

426 Ford Motor Company .. 28A | 470 South Bend Lathe Works. . 

427 Gearon Company, The .. S7A 471 Stacor Equipment Company. . 

428 General Electric Company . 26A | 472 Stanley Tools 

429 Giles and Kendall Company . 36A | 473 L. S. Starrett Company...... 

430 Hammett Company, J. L 38A | 474 Sta-Warm Electric Company 

431 Hardwood Corp. of America. . 14A | 475 Sterling Wheelbarrow Co 

ee CN, TOU, Civ cccssccccnneeeeepeues 38A 476 Stout Institute, The....... 

433 Higgins Ink Co., Inc. ‘ 29A | 477 Tolerton Company, The. pseees 

434 Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 39A | 478 United States Blue Print Paper Co. 

435 International Textbook Co 30A | 479 Universal Scientific Company, Inc.. 

436 Kester Solder Company 6A | 480 University of Minnesota 

437 Larson Co., J. C. 37A | 481 University of Southern California 

438 LeBlond Machine Tool Co., R. K... 4th cover | 482 Walker-Turner Div, 

439 LeisureCrafts 37A | 483 Wayne University 

440 Logan Engineering Company 13A | 484 Weber Company, F. 

441 Lufkin Rule Company, The.. . 23A | 485 Wessendorff, Nelms & Co 

442 McKnight & McKnight 35A | 486 Western States Envelope Co 
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The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number o 
the advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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Increased efficiency ... 


son 


i se 
SALE 


Lower manufacturing costs... 


No accident time-loss... 


Tomorrow’s skilled shopmen must know how to use this modern painting 
system to improve production and morale of workers 


ANY educators in vocational and 

manual sciences now include 

Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS in 
their training courses. 


@ They have come to recognize 
that the skilled shopman of 
tomorrow must have more than a 
knowledge of metals, machines and 
methods. He must know how to put 
color to work in the plant or office 
to turn out more and better work. 


@ COLOR DYNAMICS is a scien- 
tific painting system based upon the 


influence of color on human beings. 
Tests have shown some colors stimu- 
late and excite, others soothe and 
relax, still others fatigue, irritate 
and depress. 


@ By the proper application of 
Pittsburgh's system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS on machines, the 
operator's attention can be focused 
better on his task. By using focal 
colors, working parts are separated 
from stationary parts and materials 
being fabricated. Eye travel is 
reduced, lessening eye fatigue. 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of your Class Rooms — FREE 


@ We'll be glad to provide you with a free color engineering study of your class rooms. This 
would be a practical demonstration of the benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS. Just call the nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to have one of our color experts visit 


you at your convenience and without obligation. 


PirtsBURGH PaINTS 


PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS « BRUSHES « PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


@ Use of morale-building colors on 
walls and ceilings can promote 
cheerfulness and lessen depressive 
emotions. Use of safety colors can 
reduce accident hazards throughout 
the shop. 


@ If you desire to have your stu- 
dents well informed for their future 
tasks, begin now to teach them 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Write today 
for a free copy of our booklet which 
explains in detail the principles of 
this painting method and how to use. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


















TIN THINGS WE LIKE TO MAKE, Cook 


Sixty-seven new, different projects that make 
actually usable ittractive articles. Only tin 
cans or inexpensive scrap tin and a minimum 


equip! nent are n eded 


ARC WELDING, Zielke 


This new book yvers all the tundamentals 
vith technical sesunindiioas ind detail reduced 
to a minimum tools, terms, basic types. Also 
contains job lessons 80 cents 


MACHINE-SHOP TECHNOLOGY, Feiker 

Well-illustrated and practical, this basic text 
the construction, use, and care of the 
d hand and yj 


covers 
most frequently us wer tools 


S480 


ARTISTIC METALWORK, Bick 


with limited equipment 
complete instructions tor 
simple, artistic, inexpensive 


Designed for shops 
this book provides 
metalworking 
projects 


AIR CONDITIONING METAL LAYOUT, 
Kaberlein 


Complete text in sheet metal duc 
circular 


and 


t work which 
ind transi 
$4 0K 


uses square, rectangular 


tion fittings 


SHORT CUTS FOR ROUND LAYOUTS, 


Kaberlein 
Laying out and forming patterns for round 
elbows angles oftsets tapers 


cones 


branches, cyclones 


TRIANGULATION SHORT-CUT LAYOUTS, 
Kaberlein 

Shortest forms for 
tor blower exhaust svsten 
onditioning 


laving out and forming 
patterns heating 


ind air « 
METALWORK ESSENTIALS, Tustison and 
Kranzusch 

Covers essential 


istic of the 
manipulation 


ELEMENTS OF SHEET METAL WORK, 


character 
ill hand-tool 


bench proc 


enti held, with 


Welch 
A complet irse in elementar sheet -metal 
work, trom simple problems to complicated 
trade projects S41 Ge 


250 TEACHING TECHNIQUES, 
Estabrooke & Karch 


Shop applications $1.7 


SCHOOL SHOP ADMINISTRATION, 
Mays and Casberg 





Reminders for REQUISITION TIME 
SHOP BOOKS 


for Text and Project Needs 


WOOCWORK FOR THE BEGINNER, 
Gottshall 
Just hand tools or 


dangerou ceded to make 


machinery not considerec 


these thirt 


ippealin nies te ject All difficult join 
ind construction hay been eliminated and 
ever fep 1 illustrated and described tull 
WOODWORK VISUALIZED, Cramlet 
\ complete course in graphic form on_ basic 
tools and processes tor beginners. 131 plate 
and test Sit 
BASIC WOODWORKING PROCESSES, 
Hjorth 
Covers hand tools 
PRINCIPLES OF WOODWORKING, 
Revised — Hjorth 
For high schools x?) 


OPERATION OF COMMON WOOD- 
WORKING MACHINES, Hiorth 

For beginners in machine woodworking $1.7 
A COURSE IN WOOD TURNING, Milton 
and Wohlers 

Clearly presented 

design 
INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN HAND 
ran Brown & Tustison 


with emphasis on correct 


Covers sl typical bask operations S188 
MACHINE WOODWORKING, Hiorth 
Machines and their uses. Advanced text $ 


TEXT IN PATTERNMAKING, Hane! 


I}lustrated basic text in wood patternmaking 
S? Of 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF UPHOLSTERY, 
Revised — Bast 


Complete guide to upholsters with projects 


ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS FOR THE 
PRACTICAL SHOP, Tustison & Ruehl 


This revision of the popular “Job Sheets for 
the Practical Shop” includes new instructional 
unt ind job sheets on the most important 
and wiring tor 


principles of electrical 


the beginner 

ELECTRICAL PROJECTS FOR THE SCHOOL 
a HOME WORKSHOP, Ford 

projects 


Vv appeal 


4 Of 


PREPARATORY ELECTRICITY, Burling 


fundamental principles and 
Paper, $1.54 


ind 5 jigs tops in be 


8 jobs covering 
applications tor beginners 


FUNDAMENTALS OF APPLIED 
ELECTRICITY, Jones 


Presented simple explanation, picture 


example, and demonstration $2.76 





MITOGRAPHY: The Art and Craft of 
Screen Process Printing, Kosloff 


All phases of een-process printing 
nstructing of basic equipment to ink to 
of printing plates, are covered 
tandably tor the student 
$3 


from the 


ferent types 


mply and under 


BASIC LESSONS IN PRINTING LAYOUT, 
Karch 
This beginner's book introduces students to 
ivout principles and includes projects and 
problems $1.96 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS, Kuns 


Principles and maintenance of hydraulic drive 
ot all automobiles. Over 500 illustrations. $4.00 


AUTO-MECHANICS STANDARD-PRAC- 
TICE JOB SHEETS, Bostwick & Yergey 


In tour parts. The Engine, The Fuel and 
Electrical Systems, The Power Flow, Thi 
Chassis Units Each part, 48 cents 


AUTO MECHANICS, Kuns 


Five separate paper bound volumes covering 

1. The Engine; Cooling, Lubrication, and 

Fuel Svstems Automotive Electricity; 4. Th 

Power Flow 5. Chassis Unit Each, $1 

Frame and Body Maintenance “ { 

AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS, Revised 
Kuns 

\ beginner's text S334 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, Kuns 

Covers all repair and maintenance — servict 


Vol. 1, $3.50; Vol. I 


ih | 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, Revised 
Schaenzer 
For vocational-ag 


RURAL ARITHMETIC, Young 
The ag 


FARMER’S SHOP BOOK, Roehl 


held 


Classe 
s need $1.96 


information farm bo 


The leader in its 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, Book | and 

Book II — Revised — Berg 
\ two year program featuring the improved 
methods. Paper, Book I, 80 cents; Book II 
cents, Complete edition, Cloth, $2.56 


Paper, $1.80 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, Waffle 


For 4rd and 4th vear high school $4.96 









urning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


"SEEDING THE CROSS-SCREW" 


American Standard taper spindle nose 
rugged, accurate positioning of chucks and faceplates. 


“D-d-down boy!”, stammers Tom, as he envisions 
this hair-raising ordeal. He'll have a good laugh on 
himself when he discovers how easy it is to “feed 
the cross-screw” on a LeBlond Regal—and safe, too. 
He'll learn all the big-lathe operations on this versa- 
tile machine, specially designed to help you prepare 


him thoroughly for his future job in industry 
Geared headstock 
at eight conveniently selected speeds. 
Quick-change box——56 feeds and threads can be 
chosen simply through this foolproof mechanism. 


Leadscrew and feed rod—Both are provided to give 


you accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds, 


Power is transmitted efficiently 


For safe, 


One-piece apron—Long-life sturdiness and protec- 


tion from dirt are built into the double-wall apron. 


extra rugged, require little 


LeBlond Regals are 
maintenance, simplify shop training - give you big - 
lathe features at low cost. Available in 13”, 15”, 17” 
19”, 21” and 24” 


Write today for the complete story on these ideal 


SIZCS and in a l ao be nch mode l. 


training lathes. 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


[BLOND 
DEUND 


WORLD’‘’S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 





